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OUR  PRESIDENT  FOR  1960/1961 

“Perhaps  there  is  no  scholar  in  America  today  who,  through  his 
vast  learning,  his  unselfish  willingness  to  assist  and  guide  the  efforts 
of  giaduate  students  and  younger  scholars,  and  through  his  devotion 
to  scholarly  excellence,  has  had  greater  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
German  and  especially  of  the  literature  and  culture  of  the  German 
Middle  Ages  than  John  Kunstmann  has  had."  Thus  reads  the  apt 
dedication  of  the  Festschrift,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  pre¬ 
pared  by  colleagues  and  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixty-Bfth 
birthday,  October  25,  1959.  Referring  to  the  celebration  on  October 
25,  Professor  Kunstmann  wrote:  “There  were  big  doings  around  here 
cn  that  date.  My  colleagues  and  the  members  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Consolidated  University  and  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  colleagues  from  other  departments  plus  wives  and  graduate 
students  really  did  it  up  brown  —  whether  if  was  deserved  or  not,  is 
not  the  pioint  right  now  —  I  liked  it!”  Two  months  later  John  Kumt- 
mann  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  AATG-  and  we  liked  that. 

Our  new  President  was  bom  in  Murtoa,  Victoria,  Australia  in 
1894,  educated  in  private  Australian  schools,  in  the  Kreuzschule  at 
Dresden,  at  the  Univenity  of  Leipzig,  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  As  a  young  man  he  taught  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  History  and,  since  the  early  twenties,  German.  The  institu¬ 
tions  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  Professor  Kunstmann  on  their 
staff:  Concordia  College,  Indiana  University,  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Columbia  University,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
At  Chapel  Hill  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ger¬ 
manic  Languages  since  1955.  He  founded  the  South  Atlantic  Chapi¬ 
ter  as  well  as  the  North  Carolina  Sub-Chapter  of  the  AATG.  Early 
in  1959  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  AATG-MLA  Liaison  Of¬ 
ficer.  The  causal  relationship  between  the  efforts  of  John  Kunstmann 
and  the  reintroduction  of  German  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
North  Carolina  foreshadows  things  to  come,  we  suspiect. 

Harold  von  Hoff. 
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DEUTSCHES  LITERATURGENIEßEN  UND  -SCHAFFEN  IN 
DER  SCHWEIZ* 

Alfred  Senn 

Am  Samstagnachmittag  den  28.  November  1959  wurde  im  Stadt¬ 
theater  Zürich  für  den  Lcbensmittclverein  Zürich  eine  geschlossene 
Vorstellung  des  von  Paul  Wchrli  verfaßten  Weihnachtsmärchens 
Hansel  und  Gretel  gegeben.  Am  Abend  desselben  Tages  u-urden  im 
gleichen  Theater  noch  zwei  weitere  Stücke  aufgeführt,  nämlich 
Moli^res  Komödie  Der  Bürger  als  Edelmann  und  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthals  Oper  Ariadne  auf  Naxos. 

Am  gleichen  Tage  spielte  im  Schauspielhaus  Zürich  Eugene 
O'Neills  Schauspiel  Ein  Mond  für  die  Beladenen  und  zwar  zum  23. 
Male.  Am  gleichen  Tage  lachten  im  Bernhard-Theater  derselben 
Stadt  die  Zuschauer  über  den  tollen  Schwank  Drunter  und  Drüber 
von  Rudolf  Bernhard,  während  man  im  Theater  am  Hcchtplatz  das 
Mundartstück  Uf  schiefer  Ebeni  aufTührte. 

Damit  ist  wohl  deutlich  erwiesen,  daß  Zürich  eine  deutsche 
Theaterstadt  ist,  in  der  neben  eigenem  Gewächs  auch  die  her¬ 
vorragendsten  Bühnenwerke  der  Weltliteratur  in  deutscher  Über¬ 
tragung  aufgeführt  und  genossen  werden.  Ein  Blick  auf  den  Spielplan 
der  Woche  vom  29.  November  bis  zum  6.  Dezember  bestätigt  diesen 
ersten  Eindruck. 

Am  Sonntag  den  29.  November  spielte  man  im  Schauspielhaus 
Franz  Grillparzers  Lustspiel  Weh  dem,  der  lügt  und  darauf  folgend 
ein  vom  französischen  Nobelpreisträger  Albert  Camus  nach  dem 
Roman  von  Dostojewski  bearbeitetes  Schauspiel  Die  Besessenen, 
während  man  im  Stadttheater  gleichzeitig  die  Operette  Wiener  Blut 
von  Johann  Strauß  und  die  Op>er  Don  Carlos  von  Giuseppe  Verdi 
aufTührte.  Im  Schauspielhaus  folgten  am  2.  Dezember  die  24.  und 
am  4.  Dezember  die  25.  Aufführung  von  O’Neills  Stück,  am  3. 
Dezember  eine  Wiederholung  des  Schauspiels  Die  Besessenen  und  am 
5.  Dezember  die  Premiere  von  George  Bernard  Shaws  Komödie 
Fannys  erstes  Stück.  Außerdem  erfolgte  am  1.  Dezember  eine 
geschlossene  Vorstellung  von  Wallensteins  Tod  für  die  Töchterschule 
und  am  Sonntag  den  6.  Dezember  eine  öffentliche  Aufführung  aller 

•Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  AATG  in  Chicago  on  December  29,  1959. 
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drei  Teile:  Wallensteins  Lager,  Die  Piccolomini  und  Wallensteins 
Tod.  Im  Sudttheater  wiederholte  man  Don  Carlos  am  2.  Dezember, 
Hansel  und  Gretel  am  5.  Dezember,  während  am  4.,  5.  und  6.  Dezem¬ 
ber  Richard  Warnen  Oper  Lohengrin,  Emmerich  Kulmuns  0|}erctte 
Gräfin  Mariza  und  Jacques  Offenbachs  Ojjerette  Orpheus  in  der 
Unterwelt  aufgeführt  wurden. 

In  diesem  kurzen  Theaterbericht  ist  von  besonderer  Bedeutung 
der  Umstand,  daß  nicht  nur  Unterhaltungs-  und  Erbauungsstücke, 
sondern  auch  klassische  Bühnenwerke  von  berufsmäßigen  Schau¬ 
spielern  in  geschlossenen  Vorstellungen  für  Schulen  und  das  literarische 
Laienvolk  (z.B.  den  aus  Bürgern,  Handwerkern  und  Fabrikarbeitern 
bestehenden  Lebensmittelverein)  aufgeführt  werden.  Das  bedeutet 
zunächst,  daß  eine  Nachfrage  nach  solcher  geistigen  Kost  besteht, 
anderseits,  daß  die  staatlich  und  kommunal  finanzierten  Thcater- 
gesellschaften  es  für  ihre  Aufgabe  und  Pflicht  erachten,  mit  zur 
Unterhaltung  und  Erziehung  des  ganzen  Volkes,  nicht  nur  einer  Elite, 
beizutragen.  Theater  ist  somit  eine  öffentliche  Angelegenheit. 

Ähnliche  Verhältnisse  findet  man  auch  in  den  übrigen  Schweizer¬ 
städten,  wo  es  überall  städtische  Theater  gibt,  allerdings  nicht  in  der 
gleichen  Anzahl  und  Größe  wie  in  Zürich.  Ihre  eigenen  städtischen 
Theater  besitzen  die  Städte  Basel,  Bern,  Luzern  und  St.  Gallen.  Die 
beiden  Städte  Biel  und  Solothum  anderseits  haben  ein  gemeinsames 
Theater  unter  dem  Namen  Städtebund-Theater  Bicl-Solothum. 

Wie  in  Deutschland  wird  auch  in  der  Schweiz  das  für  den  Rund¬ 
funk  bestimmte  Hönpiel  eingehend  gepflegt.  Bei  Besuchen  in  der 
Schweiz  im  Herbst  1958  und  wieder  im  März  1959  konnte  ich  prersön- 
lich  feststellen,  wie  sehr  man  auf  dem  Lande  diesen  Hörspielen 
Beachtung  schenkt,  sie  anhört  und  genießt  oder  auch  kritisiert. 

Der  Umstand,  daß  die  oben  erwähnte  Aufführung  von  Schillers 
Wallenstein  ins  Schillerjahr  fällt,  hat  eigentlich  mit  dem  Schiller¬ 
jahr  als  solchem  nichts  zu  tun,  da  Schillers  Werke  sich  auf  der 
Z.ürcher  Bühne  von  jeher  großer  Beliebtheit  erfreut  haben.  So  gehörten 
Schilien  Stücke  Maria  Stuart  und  Don  Carlos  zum  Repertoire  des 
Spiel jahres  1940-41,  des  gleichen  Jahres,  in  welchem  auch  Gerhart 
Hauptmanns  Tragikomödie  Die  Ratten,  Georg  Kaisen  Schauspiel 
Der  Soldat  Tanaka,  Henrik  Ibsens  Drama  Die  Gespenster,  Shake¬ 
speares  Komödie  Die  lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor,  Mozarts  Zauber¬ 
flöte,  Richard  Wagnen  Oper  Der  fliegende  Holländer  u.dgl.  mehr 
zu  wiederholten  Malen  gespielt  wurden.  Natürlich  mußte  der  Spielplan 
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von  Jahr  zu  Jahr  Abwechslung  bringen.  So  veranstaltete  z.B.  das 
Schauspielhaus  am  28.  April  1942  einen  Frank-Wedekind~ Abend  zur 
Einführung  in  das  Stück  Frühlings  Erwachen,  das  dann  am  30.  April 
aufgeführt  und  nachher  (z.B.  am  2.  Mai)  wiederholt  wurde. 

Die  Kriegsverhältnisse  brachten  cs  mit  sich,  daß  zu  jener  Zeit  das 
Schweizerische  mehr  betont  wurde  als  heute.  Das  war  besonders  der 
Fall  während  der  alljährlich  wiederholten  Schweizer  Woche.  Daß 
aber  auch  dann  nur  Wertvolles  geboten  wurde,  ist  zu  ersehen  aus 
einer  Voranzeige  “Unsere  Bühnen  im  Zeichen  der  Schweizer  Woche”, 
die  in  der  Ausgabe  vom  23.  Oktol>cr  1940  der  Zürcher  Tageszeitung 
Die  Tat  gedruckt  ist.  Dort  lesen  wir: 

Im  Städtebundtheater  Solothum-Biel  wird  im  Rahmen  von 
‘Solothuraer  Festaufführungen  zur  Schv;cizer  Woche’  das  Drama 
Der  Bürgermeintcr  von  Zürich  von  Hermann  Ferdinand  Schell 
erstmalig  in  der  Schweiz  gegeben.  Im  Konzertsaal  erlebt  die  hi¬ 
storische  Dichtung  Nieolaa  de  Flue  von  Denis  de  Rougemont,  Musik 
von  Arthur  Honegger,  ihre  konzertmäBige  Uraufführung  (Cäcilien¬ 
verein  Solothurn,  Berner  Stadtorchester).  Vorgängig  veranstaltet 
das  Solothumcr  Stadttheater  eine  Pestalozzi-Feier  mit  Gastspiel 
des  Goetheanums  Domach  (Pentalozzi,  Schauspiel  von  Albert  Stef¬ 
fen,  Musik  von  Jean  Stufen).  Gilberte  de  Courgenay  von  Maeglin 
und  Haug  wird  dem  Berner  Stadttheater  wieder  ausverkaufte 
Häuser  bescheren.  Eine  Matinee  zu  Sutermeisters  Romeo  und  Julia 
bereitet  auf  die  Erstaufführung  dieser  Oper  vor.  Im  Stadttheater 
Basel  verschwistert  sich  ’s  ’Anneli,  ein  Schweizer  Volksstück  mit 
Musik  von  Hans  Haug  (Uraufführung),  mit  der  Gilberte.  Das 
Zürcher  Stadttheater  wird  die  letzten  Frühling  in  der  Staatsoper 
Dresden  uraufgeführte  Oper  Romeo  und  Julia  zu  einem 
musikalischen  Ereignis  machen.  Auf  der  Bühne  des  Schauspiel¬ 
hauses  gelangen  Robert  Faesis  Fassade  und  das  Mysterienspiel 
Der  Schatten  von  Hans  Reinhart  zur  Wiedergabe,  dazu  als  Gast¬ 
spiel  von  Max  Meili  Cantus  Heheticus  (alte  Schweizerlieder).  Im 
Stadttheater  Luzem  gastiert  das  Berner  Heimatschutztheater  mit 
dem  unverwüstlichen  Schmocher  Lisi  von  Otto  von  Greyerz.  St. 
Gallen  hat  für  die  Schweizer  Woche  eine  Komödien-Uraufführung 
(Der  Liebesgarten  von  Otto  Hinnerk)  angesetzt.  Aber  auch  in  St. 
Gallen  wird  Gilberte  mit  ihren  Kanonieren  exerzieren  und  der 
Kriegs-Schweizer-Woche  im  Theater  eben  recht  die  ernst-heitere 
Note  aufdrücken. 

Ein  kurzer  Kommentar  zu  dieser  Anzeige  ist  wohl  angebracht,  um 
so  mehr  als  einige  der  Aufführungen  einen  starken  Widerhall  in  der 
Tagespresse  fanden.  So  schreibt  ein  Berichterstatter  aus  Solothum: 
“Ein  merkwürdiges  Zusammentreffen  rief  uns  die  Schatten  der  zwei 
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größten  Eidgenossen  dieser  Zeit  am  selben  Tage  herauf’  {Die  Tat, 
30.  Oktober  1940).  Gemeint  sind  Hans  Waldmann  (1435-1489),  der 
Bürgermeister  von  Zürich,  der  am  6.  April  1489  wegen  seiner  rück¬ 
sichtslos  zentralistischen,  willkürlichen  Kegierungsweise  öfTentlich 
hingerichtet  wurde,  und  Niklaus  von  Flüc  (1417-1487),  genannt 
Bruder  Klaus,  ein  Mystiker  aus  Obwalden,  der  an  der  Tagsatzung 
von  Stans  1481  durch  sein  Ansehen  die  Eidgenossenschaft  vor  dem 
Bürgerkrieg  rettete  und  im  Jahre  1947  heiliggesprochen  worden  ist. 
Das  genannte  Oratorium  Nicolas  de  Flue  wurde  bald  nachher  auch 
in  Amerika  bekannt,  durch  eine  Aufführung  in  New  York  im  Mai 
1941.  Von  der  Uraufführung  in  Solothum  sagt  ein  Kritiker  {Die  Tat, 
30.  Oktober  1940) :  “Wir  sprechen  von  Nationalhymnen,  warum  sollte 
dieser  Nicolas  de  Flue  von  Denis  de  Rougemont  und  Arthur  Honegger 
nicht  eine  Art  National-Oratorium  werden  können  ?*’• 

Gilberte  de  Courgenay  ist  eine  Frauengestalt  aus  der  Grenz¬ 
besetzung  des  Ersten  Weltkrieges  (später  verheiratet  als  Frau  Gilberte 
Schncider-Montavon) ,  die  durch  ihr  frohes  Wesen  den  im  Jura 
stationierten  schweizerischen  Soldaten  den  unerfreulichen  Grenzdienst 
erheiterte  und  dadurch  beträchtlich  zur  Aufrechterhaltung  der  Moral 
beitn-g.  Sie  wurde  in  Liedern  besungen,  in  einem  Roman  geschildert, 
auf  der  Bühne  dargestellt  und  schließlich  sogar  verfilmt.  Ihr  Kult 
erreichte  im  Zweiten  Weltkriege  einen  für  den  angeblich  nüchternen 
Schweizer  unerhörten  Höhepunkt.  Schon  im  Oktober  1940  zählte  man 
über  300  Gilberte-Aufführungen.  Die  dazu  gehörige  Musik  stammte 
vom  Komponisten  Hans  Haug,  geboren  27.  Juli  1900  in  Basel,  der 
auch  der  Verfasser  des  obengenannten  Volkstücks  ’s  Anneli  us  dr  Linde 
ist,  über  das  ein  Kritiker  abschließend  folgenderweisc  urteilte:  “Auch 
wenn  *s  Anneli  vielleicht  einem  versnobten  Besucher  nicht  restlos 
gefällt  und  ein  strenger  Beurteiler  künstlerisch  höhere  Ansprüche 
stellt,  begrüßen  wir  das  unbeschwert  heitere  Volksstück  als  das,  was 
es  sein  will:  gute  schweizerische  Unterhaltung,  eine  Bühnengattung, 
die  bei  uns  bis  vor  kurzem  noch  kaum  bekannt  war.”  {Die  Tat,  29. 
Oktober  1940). 

Bei  dem  als  Verfasser  der  Oper  Romeo  und  Julia  genannten 
Sutermeister  handelt  es  sich  um  den  Komponisten  Heinrich  Suter¬ 
meister,  geboren  am  12.  August  1910  in  Feuerthalen  bei  Schaffhausen. 

*  Über  Niklaus  von  Flüe  vgl.  Schweizer  Lexikon  V  (Zürich  1947), 
Spalten  1033-34. 
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Robert  Faesi,  Verfasser  von  Fassade,  ist  der  bekannte  Literatur¬ 
historiker  in  Zürich,  geboren  10.  April  1883  in  Zürich,  der  sich 
schriftstellerisch  im  Volke  besonders  durch  die  Erzählung  Füsilier 
Wipf,  die  auch  verfilmt  worden  ist,  beliebt  gemacht  hat. 

Otto  von  Greyerz  (geboren  Bern  6.  September  1863,  gestorben 
ebda.  8.  Januar  1940)  war  Professor  für  Germanistik  an  der  Univer¬ 
sität  Bern,  wirkte  für  die  Reinhaltung  der  Mundarten  und  des  Hoch¬ 
deutschen,  sammelte  und  popularisierte  Volkslieder  (Im  Röseligarte, 
1908),  gründete  das  Berner  Heimatschutztheater  (1914)  und  ver¬ 
faßte  feinsinnige  Dialektlustspiele.  In  wissenschaftlichen  Kreisen  ist 
er  bekannt  als  Erforscher  und  Beschreiber  der  schweizerischen  Mund¬ 
artdichtung;  vgl.  z.B.  das  Bändchen  Die  Mundartdichlung  der 
deutschen  Schweiz  (1924)  und  den  Artikel  “Schweizerische  Dich¬ 
tung”  in  Merker-Stammlers  Reallexikon  der  deutschen  Literatur¬ 
geschichte,  Bd.  III  (1928/29)  213-233. 

Von  Amerika  aus  ist  es  schw’er  festzustellen,  was  für  Bücher  in 
der  Schweiz  gelesen  werden,  besonders  was  für  deutsche  Bücher  nicht- 
schweizerischer  Herkunft.  Immerhin  bietet  uns  dazu  der  vom 
Schweizerischen  Buchhändler-  und  Verlegerverein  alljährlich  heraus¬ 
gegebene  Schweizer  Bücherkatalog  einigermaßen  eine  Handhabe.  Dort 
sehen  wir,  daß  die  Zahl  der  empfohlenen  ausländischen  Schriftsteller 
diejenige  der  Schweizer  weit  hinter  sich  läßt.  Dabei  ist  allerdings  in 
Betracht  zu  ziehen,  daß  ein  großer  Teil  der  ausländischen  Werke 
nicht  ursprünglich  deutsch  sind,  sondern  Übersetzungen  aus  den 
übrigen  Kultursprachen  der  ganzen  Welt.  Es  bietet  sich  uns  da  un¬ 
gefähr  das  gleiche  Bild  dar  wie  in  einem  Bücherkatalog  der  Bundes¬ 
republik  Deutschland.  Ein  Unterschied  zeigt  sich  diesbezüglich  aber 
in  den  schweizerischen  Katalogen  der  Kriegsjahre,  in  denen  ein 
für  die  Schweizer  Autoren  viel  günstigeres  Verhältnis  ersichtlich  ist. 
Seit  1933  bestand  eine  tiefe  Kluft  zwischen  dem  Deutschen  Reich  und 
der  deutschen  Schweiz,  die  sich  auch  auf  literarischem  Gebiete  geltend 
machte.  Ein  Bericht,  der  mich  im  Jahre  1944  erreichte,  warf  ein 
bezeichnendes  Licht  auf  die  Lage.  Eine  Umfrage  bei  den  öffentlichen 
Leihbibliotheken  der  Schweiz  bezüglich  Nachfrage  nach  nicht¬ 
schweizerischen  Büchern  hatte  ergeben,  daß  in  den  Kriegsjahren  fast 
gar  keine  Bücher  reichsdeutscher  Herkunft  verlangt  wurden.  Die  ein¬ 
zigen  deutschen  Verfasser,  deren  Bücher  damals  in  der  Schweiz 
gelesen  wurden,  waren  Hans  Carossa,  Alfred  Döblin,  Lion  Feucht- 
wanger,  Heinrich  Mann,  Thomas  Mann,  Jakob  Wassermann,  Franz 
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Werfel  und  Stefan  Zweig.  Von  diesen  war  einzig  Carossa  in  Deutsch¬ 
land  wohnhaft.* 

Die  führenden  Schweizer  Schriftsteller  und  Dichter,  die  in  den 
dreißiger  Jahren  hochdeutsch  schrieben,  waren  Cäsar  von  Arx  (Schau¬ 
spieldichter),*  Robert  Faesi  (Lyriker  und  Prosadichter),  Konrad 
Falke  (Romanschriftsteller  und  Schauspieldichter),  Hermann  Hesse, 
Alfred  Huggenberger,  Meinrad  Inglin,  Felix  Möschlin  und  Emst 
Zahn.  In  diesem  Zusammenhang  muß  wohl  auch  des  1873  in  Basel 
geborenen,  von  schweizerischem  Vater  und  reichsdeutscher  Mutter 
stammenden  Dichters  Jakob  Schaffner  gedacht  werden,  der  aber  von 
1913  an  in  Deutschland  lebte  und  in  Straßburg  im  September 
1944  als  Opfer  eines  Bombenangriffs  auf  die  Stadt  ums  Leben  kam. 
Anfänglich  sich  als  fruchtbarer  Erzähler  und  kraftvoller  Lyriker 
auszeichnend,  betätigte  er  sich  in  spätem  Jahren  als  leidenschaftlicher 
politischer  Schriftsteller  im  Dienste  des  Nationalsozialismus.  In  der 
Schweiz  aber  fand  er  in  seinem  letzten  Lebensabschnitt  sehr  wenig 
Anklang,  und  am  liebsten  hätte  man  ihn  volktändig  verleugnet. 

Über  die  schweizerische  Mundartdichtung,  die  in  den  zwanziger 
und  dreißiger  Jahren  blühte,  berichtete  ich  1935  in  einem  Aufsatz 
“Verhältnis  von  Mundart  und  Schriftsprache  in  der  deutschen 
Schweiz.”*  Damals  stellte  ich  fest,  daß  Mundartdichtung  nur  geistige 
Feinschmeckerei  jenes  Teils  der  gebildeten  Schicht  sei,  der  sich  für 
Volkstümliches  und  Heimatkunst  erwärmt  und  daß  der  Durchschnitts¬ 
schweizer  (in  erster  Linie  der  Ungebildete)  hochdeutsche  Bücher  den 
mundartlichen  Schriften  vorziehe.  Das  ist  heute  noch  eben  so  wahr 
wie  vor  fünfundzwanzig  Jahren.  Am  10.  Mai  1954  schrieb  mir  der 
jetzt  leider  verstorbene  Mundartdichter  Traugott  Meyer,  seit  Jahren 
dichte  er  nur  für  seine  geräumige  Schublade  und  zum  Vorlesen; 
hören  wolle  man  ihn  und  seine  Dichtungen,  aber  lesen,  das  sei  eine 
andere  Sache.  Übrigens  halte  ich  gerade  diesen  Traugott  Meyer 
(geboren  13.  Mai  1895  in  Wenslingen,  Kt.  Baselland,  von  1931  an 
bis  zu  seinem  Texie  Lehrer  an  der  Knabensekundarschule  der  Stadt 
Basel,  gestorben  16.  April  1959)  für  den  größten  Sprachkünstler  in 
der  alemannischen  Dichtung.  Der  Umstand,  daß  er  weder  im 

*  Vgl.  Verf.,  "A  Mosaic  of  Swiss  Letters  (1933-1945)”,  The  Sunss 
Record  I  (Madison,  Wis.,  1949),  84-96. 

*  Vgl.  Gloria  Claire  Winslow,  The  Dramas  of  Casa/r  von  Arx;  In¬ 
diana  University  doctoral  dissertation,  1958. 

*  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology  34  (1935),  42-58. 
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Schweizer  Lexikon  von  1947  noch  im  IVho’s  Who  in  Switzerland 
von  1955  erwähnt  wird,  ändert  nichts  daran.  Gerade  dieser  Unter¬ 
lassungsfehler  ist  wiederum  eine  Bestätigung  meiner  Feststellung,  daß 
die  Mundartdichtung  in  der  Schweiz  wenig  gilt.  Nach  Meyers  Tode 
wurde  ihm  eine  Nummer  der  Zeitschrift  Schivyzerlüt*  gewidmet,  näm¬ 
lich  die  Juliausgabc  1959.  Sein  größtes  Werk,  an  dem  er  ein  Viertel¬ 
jahrhundert  lang  arbeitete,  ist  der  Roman  Der  Gänneral  Sutter,  der  im 
Jahre  1953  auf  Kosten  der  Regierung  des  Kantons  Baselland  im 
Verlag  Lüdin  in  Liestal  herausgrgeben  wurde.  Es  ist  die  Lebens¬ 
geschichte  von  General  Johann  August  Sutter  (1803-1880),  der  als 
Kolonialpionier  in  Kalifornien  zu  Ruhm  gelangte,  ursprünglich  aber 
Bürger  und  Soigenkind  von  Rünenberg  im  Kt.  Baselland  war.  Der 
Autor  vergleicht  ihn  mit  einem  Renaissancetypus.  Es  galt  ihm,  die 
berückende  Doppelnatur  dieses  eigenartigen  Menschen  zu  erfassen 
und  neu  zu  gestalten.  Dieser  gewaltige  Roman  ist  in  Baselbietcr 
Mundart  geschrieben.  In  einem  schriftdeutschen  Nachwort  des  Dich¬ 
ters  heißt  es:  “Was  ich  damit  wollte?  Ein  Sprachwerk  schaffen,  das 
alle  Farbtöne  und  ihre  Abstufungen,  alle  Klänge,  alle  Eigenarten  und 
schöpferischen  Möglichkeiten  meiner  Muttersprache  aufweist.”  Meyer 
wollte  zudem  zeigen,  “daß  auch  ein  großer,  fremder  Stoff  von  der 
Sprache  meiner  Mutter  gefaßt  und  bis  in  seine  innersten  Regungen 
gemeistert  werden  kann  —  entgegen  der  immer  noch  landläufigen 
Meinung,  die  Mundart  tauge  nur  für  heimatliche  Klänge  und  ein¬ 
fache  Gedankengänge.”* 

Zu  Beginn  des  Zweiten  Weltkrieges  war  der  am  28.  Juli  1893  in 
Schwyz  geborene  und  heute  noch  dort  wohnhafte  Meinrad  Inglin  der 
führende  deutschschwcizcrische  Schriftsteller.  Nachdem  er  im  Jahre 
1922  mit  dem  Roman  Die  Welt  in  Ingoldau  zum  erstenmal  vor  die 
Öffentlichkeit  getreten  war,  erschienen  in  den  Jahren  1924,  1925, 
1928,  1929,  1933  und  1935  sechs  weitere  Prosawerkc.  meist  Romane. 
Dann  im  Jahre  1938  wurde  er  mit  seinem  Schweizerspiegel  zum  eigent¬ 
lichen  Bannerträger  der  geistigen  Landesverteidigung.  Im  Jahre  1941 
nennt  Armin  Peter  im  Schweizerischen  Feuilletondienst  dieses  Werk 

^  Sehwyzerlüt.  Zytschrift  für  üses  Schwyzerdütsch.  Jetzige  Redak¬ 
tion:  Beat  Jäggi.  Verlag  Schwyzerlüt:  Buchdruckerei  W.  Weiss,  Af fol¬ 
tern  am  Albis  (Zürich). 

*  Vgl.  Besprechung  von  Karl  Weber  in  Neue  Zürcher  Zeitung  vom  3. 
April  1954,  Blatt  5. 
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“das  erfolgreichste  Schweizerbuch  der  letzten  Jahre.”^  Mit  seinem 
Schweizerspugel  schuf  Inglin  einen  iZeitroman  großen  Stils,  der  nach 
dem  Worte  des  Schweizer  Dichters  Albin  Zollinger  (1895-1941)  “den 
bleibenden  Gestaltungen  ewigen  Menschentums“  beigesellt  werden 
muß.  Den  geschichtlichen  Hintergrund  bilden  die  Ereignisse  der 
Jahre  1912  bis  1918.  Vom  Manöverbesuch  des  Deutschen  Kaisen 
im  Jahre  1912  bis  zum  kommunistischen  Umsturzvenuch  von  1918 
schildert  dieser  Zeit-  und  Entwicklungsroman  eines  der  bewegtesten 
Kapitel  der  Schweizergeschichte.  Eine  neue  Fassung  erschien  im 
Jahre  1955  im  Atlantis-Verlag  in  Zürich.  Die  hohe  Achtung,  welcher 
sich  Meinrad  Inglin  in  seiner  Heimat  erfreut,  wird  besonden  daraus 
enichtlich,  daß  seine  im  Jahre  1952  ebenfalls  vom  Atlantis- Verlag 
herausgegebene  Erzählung  Ehrenhafter  Untergang  im  Aufträge  der 
Stiftung  Pro  Helvetia  verfaßt  wurde.  In  dieser  Erzählung  handelt  es 
sich  um  den  Sinn  des  Widerstandes,  und  wie  die  Schwy-zer  sich  im 
Jahre  1798  des  Franzoseneinfalles  ei^vehrtcn.  Die  heute  noch  liefer¬ 
baren  Bücher  Inglins  sind  im  Schweizer  Bücherkatalog  1959/60 
verzeichnet.  Sein  letzter  Band,  eine  Sammlung  von  Geschichten  und 
Märchen  mit  dem  Titel  Verhexte  Welt,  erschien  im  Jahre  1958.  Die 
Inglin  sind  ein  altes  Schwyzer  Geschlecht,  bis  zur  Zeit  der  Schlacht 
am  Morgarten  (1315)  bezeugt,  und  ihrer  zwei  fielen  in  der  für  die 
Schweiz  verhängnisvollen  Schlacht  bei  Marignano  (1515).  Eine 
Bewertung  des  Werkes  Meinrad  Inglins  erschien  im  Jahre  1959  im 
Atlantis-Verlag  aus  der  Feder  von  E.  Wilhelm  unter  dem  Titel  Mein¬ 
rad  Inglin.  Weite  und  Begrenzung.  Romane  und  Novellen  des  Schivyzer 
Dichters. 

Inzwischen  war  man  aber  allmählich  des  einseitig  vaterländischen 
Tones  überdrüssig  geworden.  “Eine  eigene  schweizerische  Literatur 
kann  es  nicht  geben,  höchstens  einzelne  Dichter,  welche  über  unsere 
Grenzen  hinaus  Bedeutung  erlangen.  Gerade  sie  brauchen  den  großen 
deutschen  Sprachraum,  um  ihre  Kräfte  mit  Ebenbürtigen  zu  messen.” 
So  schrieb  der  schweizerische  Literaturkritiker  Walter  Allgöwer  im 
Sonntagsblatt  der  Basler  Nachrichten  vom  11.  Januar  1948.  Dann 
fuhr  er  fort:  “Die  Förderung  von  Schweizer  Dichtem  kann  niemals 
den  Sinn  haben,  eine  national  bestimmte,  d.h.  eingeengte  Literatur 
zu  schaffen,  sondern  soll  dem  Einzelnen  ermöglichen,  sich  in  der 


^  Vgl.  “Ein  Besuch  bei  Meinrad  Inglin”,  Amerikanische  Schweizer 
Zeitung  (New  York)  vom  6.  Februar  1941. 
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Auseinandersetzung  mit  Deutschen,  Franzosen  und  Italienern  zu  höch¬ 
ster  Kraft  emporzuarbeiten.*’ 

Auch  Max  Frisch,  der  Verfasser  des  1953/54  ausgearbeiteten 
Romans  Stiller,  steht  dem  Heimatschutz  ablehnend  gegenüber.  So 
heißt  es  S.  393:  “Das  ‘tolle*  Restaurant  war  eine  Orgie  von  Heimat- 
tümelci,  wie  Stiller  sie  nicht  riechen  konnte.**  S.  327  findet  sich  fol¬ 
gende  Aburteilung  über  schweizerische  Literatur: 

Das  Heimweh  nach  dem  Vorgestern,  dos  die  meisten  Leute  hier¬ 
zulande  bestimmt,  ist  bedrückend.  Es  zeigt  sich  in  der  Literatur: 
Die  meisten  und  wohl  auch  besten  Erzählungen  entführen  in  die 
ländliche  Idylle;  das  bäuerliche  Leben  erscheint  als  letztes  Reduit 
der  Innerlichkeit:  die  meisten  Gedichte  meiden  jede  Metaphorik, 
die  der  eigenen  Erfahrungswelt  des  Städters  entstammen  w'ürde, 
und  wenn  nicht  mit  Pferden  gepflügt  wird,  liefert  das  Brot  ihnen 
keine  Poesie  mehr;  eine  gewisse  Wehmütigkeit,  daß  das  19.  Jahr¬ 
hundert  immer  weiter  zurückliegt,  scheint  die  wesentlichste  Aussage 
im  schweizerischen  Schrifttum  zu  sein. 

Im  September  1959  ersuchte  ich  drei  in  der  Schweiz  lebende 
Personen,  mir  bei  Gelegenheit  eine  Aufstellung  der  heute  repräsenta¬ 
tiven  Dichter  oder  Schriftsteller  der  deutschsprachigen  Schweiz  zukom¬ 
men  zu  lassen.  Bisher  sind  zwei  Antworten  eingetrofTen.  Die  erste 
kam  von  einem  Buchhändler,  der  mir  gleichzeitig  einige  Bände  von 
Meinrad  Inglin  zuschicktc.  Die  einschlägige  Stelle  in  seinem  Schreiben 
lautet  wie  folgt:  “Als  bedeutende,  noch  lebende  Schweizer  Autoren 
können  wir  Ihnen  folgende  nennen:  1.  Friedrich  Dürrenmatt,  2. 
Max  Frisch,  3.  Franz  Faßbind,  4.  Kurt  Guggenheim,  5.  Hermann 
Hesse,  6.  Hermann  Hiltbrunner,  7.  Josef  Vital  Kopp.** 

Etwas  später  erreichte  mich  die  Antwort  eines  jungen,  am 
Schweizerischen  Idiotikon  angestellten  Fachkollegen  und  Freundes, 
der  schrieb: 

“Es  ist  mir  leider  nicht  möglich,  die  literarische  Produktion  der 
deutschen  Schweiz  so  aufmerksam  zu  verfolgen,  daß  ich  Ihnen  jetzt 
eine  zuverlässige,  kritische  Auswahl  vorlegen  könnte.  Immerhin: 
Wenn  Sie  “repräsentativ**  äußerlich  auflfassen,  kann  ich  ohne  Bedenken 
Ma.x  Frisch  und  Dürrenmatt  an  erster  Stelle  nennen.  Sie  werden 
unablässig  und  manchmal  leidenschaftlich  diskutiert.  Stiller  bleibt  es 
um  Meinrad  Inglin,  obwohl  sein  SchweUcrspiegel  (2.  Auflage)  sicher 
manches  von  Frisch  und  Dürrenmatt  überdauern  wird.  Auch  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse  lebt  noch.  Daneben  und  darum  herum  unzählige  andere, 
an  Prosaisten  vielleicht  vorab  zu  nennen  Kurt  Guggenheim  {Alles  in 
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Allem),  Robert  Faesi,  Hermann  Hiltbrunncr,  Arnold  Kübler,  neuer¬ 
dings  Otto  F.  Waiter  {Der  Stumme),  etwas  abseits  etwa  R.  J.  Humm, 
Hans  Albrecht  Moser.  Dramatiker  kenne  ich  neben  Frisch  und  Dür- 
rtnmatt  keine,  es  sei  denn,  Sic  möchten  Albert  Steffen  erwähnen. 
An  jüngem  Lyrikern  glaube  ich  zunächst  Urs  Oberlin,  Urs  Martin 
Strub  und  Silja  Walter  nennen  zu  sollen.  Wenn  Sie  jüngst  (oder 
unlängst)  Verstorbene  einbeziehen  wollen,  würde  ich  zuerst  an  Robert 
Walser,*  Albin  Zollinger  und  Alexander  Xaver  Gwerder*  erinnern, 
etwa  auch  an  Adrien  Turel.” 

Beide  mir  zugesandten  Listen  stimmen  in  der  Nennung  folgender 
Schriftsteller  überein:  1.  Friedrich  Dürrenmatt,  2.  Max  Frisch,  3. 
Kurt  Guggenheim,  4.  Hermann  Hesse,  5.  Hermann  Hiltbrunncr. 

Daraus  ist  zunächst  zu  ersehen,  daß  der  1877  in  Calw  (Württem- 
herg)  geborene,  aber  1921  in  der  Schweiz  eingebürgerte  Nobel¬ 
preisträger  Hermann  Hesse  durchaus  als  einer  der  Eigenen  anerkannt 
wird.  Er  ist  auch  in  Amerika  so  gut  bekannt,  daß  ich  mir  erlauben 
darf,  nicht  weiter  bei  ihm  zu  verweilen.  Auch  Kurt  Guggenheim  hat 
bereits  seinen  Einzug  in  den  amerikanischen  Deutschunterricht  ge¬ 
halten.  Er  wurde  1896  in  Zürich  geboren  und  ist  auch  heute  dort 
wohnhaft.  Er  ist  bekannt  als  Verfasser  von  Romanen,  besonders  des 
dreibändigen  Alles  in  Allem  (1952-1954),  von  Drehbüchern  für 
schweizerische  Tonfilme  (ihrer  zehn  bis  1955),  von  Hörspielen, 
wovon  das  wichtigste  Die  Familie  Läderach,  clx:nso  eines  Dramas,  Der 
sterbende  Schwan,  das  aber  offenbar  noch  keinen  großen  Eindruck 
gemacht  hat. 

Die  zur  Verfügung  stehende  Zeit  gestattet  kein  näheres  Eingehen 
auf  alle  im  Laufe  dieses  Vortrages  genannten  Namen.  Daher 
beschränke  ich  mich  auf  ein  paar  kurze  Worte  über  Max  Frisch  und 
Friedrich  Dürrenmatt,  die  heute  unbestritten  die  Szene  beherrschen. 
Sowohl  für  Frisch  als  auch  Dürrenmatt  gilt,  daß  sie  sich  mit  beiden 
Füßen  in  die  Jetztzeit  stellen,  was  auch  von  der  Theaterkritik  betont 


•  Vgrl.  den  Nachruf  “Am  Grabe  von  Robert  W'alser”  von  Carl  Seelig 
in  Sonntagg-Beilage  zur  National-Zeitung  in  Basel  vom  6.  Januar  1957, 
sowie  die  unter  der  Leitung  von  Adolf  D.  Klarmann  geschriebene  Dok¬ 
tordissertation  von  George  Avery,  The  Focus  on  Realitij  in  the  Novels 
of  Robert  Walser,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1959. 

•  Vgl.  “Der  Lyriker  Alexander  Xaver  Gwerder  1923-1952.  Notizen 
zu  seinem  Leben”  von  Franz  Xaver  Emi  in  Sonntagshlatt  der  Basler 
Nachrichten  vom  15.  Februar  1959. 
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wird.***  Historische  Schauspiele  gibt  es  also  nicht,  auch  nicht  dann, 
wenn  die  Personen  geschichtliche  Namen  tragen.  Durrenmatts  Schau¬ 
spiel  Der  Blinde  (ein  moderner  Hiob)  benützt  den  Hintergrund  des 
Dreißigjährigen  Krieges,  zeigt  aber  die  Problematik  unserer  Gegen¬ 
wart.  Romulus  der  Große  des  gleichen  Verfassers  hat  seinen  Namen 
von  Romulus  Augustulus,  dem  letzten  Kaiser  des  zerfallenden 
Römischen  Reiches,  hat  aber  sonst  mit  jener  Zeitepoche  nichts  zu  tun. 
Die  Gegenwartsbezogenheit  oder  Zeitlosigkeit  solcher  geschichtlicher 
Personen  ist  besonders  deutlich  in  Frischs  Die  Chinesische  Mauer,  wo 
Cleopatra,  Brutus,  Pontius  Pilatus,  Columbus,  Philipp  von  Spanien 
und  Napoleon  Bonaparte  auftreten,  aber  nur  als  Masken. 

Charakteristisch  für  den  Geist  der  heute  in  der  deutschen  Schweiz 
brodelnden  literarischen  Tätigkeit  ist  der  Umstand,  daß  es  keine 
völkertrennenden  Staatsgrenzen  mehr  zu  geben  scheint.  Der  geistige 
Anschluß  an  Deutschland  ist  wiederhergestellt.  Das  zeigt  sich  z.B. 
auch  dadurch,  daß  den  Schweizer  Autoren  die  deutschen  Bühnen 
zur  Verfügung  stehen,  daß  auf  beiden  Seiten  der  Grenze  Theater¬ 
truppen  zu  Gastspielen  eingeladen  werden,  daß  zahlreiche  deutsche 
Schauspieler  an  den  Schweizerbühnen  angestellt  sind  und  daß  ander¬ 
seits  Schweizer  Schauspieler  und  Schauspielerinnen  auf  deutschen 
Bühnen  Erfolge  verzeichnen  können.  Die  Chinesische  Mauer  wurde 
1946  in  erster  Fassung  am  Zürcher  Schauspielhaus  aufgeführt, 
während  die  Erstaufführung  def  neuen  Fassung  1955  im  Kurfürsten¬ 
damm-Theater  von  Berlin  stattfand.  Außerdem  werden  die  Werke  von 
Max  Frisch  in  Deutschland  verlegt  (Suhrkamp  Verlag  in  Berlin  und 
Frankfurt  a.M.). 

Max  Frisch  wurde  am  15.  Mai  1911  in  Zürich  als  Sohn  eines 
Architekten  geboren  und  bildete  sich  auch  selbst  zum  Architekten 
aus.  Als  Schriftsteller  geriet  er  unter  den  Einfluß  des  schweizerischen 
Psychologen  Carl  Gustav  Jung.  Weite  Reisen  brachten  ihn  in  den 
Osten  und  nach  dem  Westen,  selbst  nach  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 
und  Mexiko,  und  finden  in  seinen  literarischen  Werken  ihren  Nieder¬ 
schlag,  z.B.  im  Roman  Stiller  (1954),  Gerade  dieser  Roman  ist  eine 
enge  Verwebung  von  Amerika  und  der  Schweiz,’’  wie  man  sie  sonst 

Vgl.  Walter  Allgöwer,  “Gcstaltungselemente  eines  heutigen  Dramaa 
(Zur  Uraufführung  von  Friedrich  Dürrenmatts  Schauspiel  Der  Blinde)”, 
Sonntagsblatt  der  Basler  Nachrichten  vom  11.  Januar  1948. 

Während  sich  in  Stiller  die  Handlung  in  der  Schweiz  abspielt,  ist 
sie  in  dem  im  Jahre  1957  erschienenen  “Bericht”  Homo  Faher  nach 
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nirgends  findet,  und  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  spürt  man  den  Einfluß  des 
amerikanischen  Stib,  z.B.  in  der  Übernahme  dessen,  was  man  auf 
englisch  “imagery”  nennt.  Notizen,  die  sich  der  Verfasser  bei  Besuchen 
in  Amerika  gemacht  hatte,  wahrscheinlich  auch  ursprüngliche 
Berichte  an  europäische  Zeitungen,  werden  hier  einem  Amerikaner 
ab  Erzählung  in  den  Mund  gelegt.  Von  den  vielen  Beschreibungen 
amerikanischer  Landschaften  oder  Zustände  sind  die  mebten  treffend, 
doch  fehlt  cs  keineswegs  an  mißglückten  Darstellungen.  Die  Sprache 
dieses  Romam  zeichnet  sich  stets  durch  flüssigen  Rhythmus  aus. 
Manchmal  drängt  sie  in  stürzender  Eile  voran.  Leider  entgeht  mir 
mitunter  der  Sinn  einer  Stelle,  da  ich  die  der  Psychoanalyse  ent¬ 
lehnten  .Ausdrücke  wie  Narzissus,  Narzißmus,  Mimose  u.  dgl.  nicht 
verstehe.  Im  Jahre  1944  fangen  Frischs  l'hcatcrstücke  an  zu  erscheinen, 
von  denen  einige  später  umgearbeitet  wurden:  Santa  Cruz.  Eine 
Romanze  (1944);  Nun  singen  sie  wieder.  Versuch  eines  Requiems 
(1945);  Die  Chinesische  Mauer.  Eine  Farce  (1946);  Als  der  Krieg 
iu  Ende  war.  Schauspiel  (1948) ;  Graf  Oederland  (1950);  Don  Juan 
oder  Die  Liebe  zur  Geometrie.  Eine  Komödie  in  fünf  Akten  (1953) ; 
Biedermann  und  die  Branditifter.  Ein  Lehrstück  ohne  Lehre.  Mit 
einem  Nachspiel  (1958). 

Friedrich  Dürrenmatt  war  zur  Zeit,  ab  der  zweite  Band  des 
Schweizer  Lexikons  erschien,  also  im  Jahre  1946,  noch  ein  Unbe¬ 
kannter.  Gleich  darauf  aber  schnellte  er  mit  plötzlichem  Sprung  in  den 
Vordergrund,  und  zwar  ab  Verfasser  von  Dramen,  Hörspielen, 
Erzählungen  und  Romanen.  Ich  persönlich  wurde  zuerst  durch  eine 
vor  einigen  Jahren  in  einer  Sonntagsbeilage  zum  Bulletin  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  abgedruckten  englischen  Übersetzung  seines  Detektivromans 
Der  Richter  und  sein  Henker  auf  Dürrenmatt  aufmerksam.  Er 
wurde  ab  Sohn  eines  protestantischen  Pfarrers  und  Enkel  eines 
schweizerischen  politischen  Publizisten  konservativ-demokratischer 
Richtung  (Ulrich  Dürrenmatt,  1849-1908)  am  5.  November  1921  in 
Konolfingen  (Kt.  Bern)  geboren.  1947  erschien  sein  erstes  Buch,  das 
Drama  Es  steht  geschrieben,  1948  folgte  Der  Blinde  und  1949  Romulus 
der  Große.  In  kurzer  Zeit  wurde  er  durch  seine  Theaterstücke  und 
Prosawerke,  welche  bbher  in  zwölf  Sprachen  übersetzt  worden  sind, 
weithin  bekannt  und  mit  vielen  Auszeichnungen  und  Preisen  geehrt. 


Amerika  und  andern  fremden  Ländern  verlegt,  hat  aber  Zürich  als 
Hintergrund. 
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Diirrcnmatt  ist  wohl  heute  der  meistbcachtete  Dramatiker  des 
deutschen  Sprachraumes  und  vor  allem  durch  seine  Bühnenerfolge 
von  unübersehbarem  Einfluß  auf  die  zeitgenössische  Literatur.  Die 
Erfolge  müssen  aber  auch  errungen  werden.  So  waren  im  März  1959, 
als  ich  einige  Tage  in  der  Schweiz  verbrachte,  die  Schweizer  Zeitungen 
voll  vom  Widerhall  eines  offenbaren  Mißerfolges,  den  sich  Dürren- 
matt  in  Zürich  geholt  hatte.  Als  er  dann  am  30.  April  vor  der  Swiss 
Society  of  New  York  über  “Das  amerikanische  und  europäische 
Theater”  einen  Vortrag  hielt,  gab  er  seinen  Mißerfolg  zu,  erklärte 
aber,  daß  er  immerfort  expennientierc  und  das  gleiche  Stück  in 
neuer  Fassung  im  September  in  München  spielen  lassen  werde.  Ein 
anderes  Drama,  Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame,  wurde  von  Maurice 
Valency  ins  Englische  übersetzt  und  unter  dem  Titel  The  Visit  im 
Jahre  1958  in  New  York  aufgeführt  und  zsvar  mit  großem  Erfolg, 
wurde  es  doch  im  April  1958  mit  dem  New  York  Drama  Critics 
Circle  Award  für  das  beste  fremde  Bühnenwerk  des  Jahres  aus¬ 
gezeichnet.  Übrigens  ist  bereits  eine  amerikanische  Schulausgabe  des 
deutschen  Textes  dieses  Dramas  vorbereitet  worden,  und  zwar  von 
Paul  Kurt  Ackermann  von  Boston  University,  und  bei  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  in  Boston  erhältlich.  An  der  Neuyorker  Jahres- 
versanunlung  der  Modem  Language  Association  of  America  im 
Dezember  1958  hielt  Adolf  D.  Klarmann  von  der  University  of 
Pennsylvania  ein  Referat  über  Dürrenmatt,  und  eine  eingehende 
Untersuchung  aus  der  Feder  des  gleichen  Gelehrten  mit  dem  Titel 
“Friedrich  Dürrenmatt  and  the  Tragic  Sense  of  Comedy”  soll  im 
April  1960  in  der  Tulane  Drama  Review  erscheinen.  Friedrich  Dürren¬ 
matt  hat  also  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  eingeschlagen.^* 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


Für  reichhaltige  Auskunft,  die  aber  in  diesem  Vortrage  nicht  voll¬ 
ständig  ausgenützt  werden  konnte,  bin  ich  Herrn  Dr.  Peter  Dalcher  in 
Zug  zu  großem  Dank  verpflichtet. 


GEDANKEN  ÜBER  DIE  ZEITGENÖSSISCHE  DEUTSCHE 
DICHTUNG 

Thomas  O.  Brandt 

Über  zeitgenössische  deutsche  Dichtung  zu  sprechen,  bedeutet  den 
Versuch,  ihre  Situation  inventarmäßig  aufzunehmen,  ihre  Tendenzen 
perspektivisch  zu  sehen,  in  ihr  die  gestalteten  Probleme  der  Zeit 
zu  erkennen,  Gleichungen  und  Vergleiche  anzusetzen,  den  Logos  der 
Form  zu  entschälen  und  zu  prüfen,  inwiefern  diese  Korrelation  von 
Form  und  Bedeutung  alte  oder  neue,  sich  lebendig  entwickelnde 
Prägungen  aufweist. 

Ein  solches  Unternehmen  stößt  von  vornherein  auf  eine  Reihe 
nicht  zu  unterschätzender  Schwierigkeiten.  Der  Betrachter  ist  selbst 
2^itgenosse,  er  ist  dieser  Zeit  verhaftet  mit  seiner  Haltung,  seiner 
Stellungnahme,  seinen  Meinungen  und  Willensstrebungen,  er  ist  also 
von  vornherein  ein  nicht  unbedingt  unverdächtiger  Zeuge.  Es 
mangelt  ihm  an  zeitlicher  Distanz,  obwohl  eine  räumliche  in  diesem 
Falle  vielleicht  eine  allgemeinere  Übersicht  gestattet. 

Ferner  hat  man  es  heute  nicht  mit  der  deutschen  Literatur  schlecht¬ 
hin  zu  tun,  sondern  mit  deutschen  Literaturen  der  Gegenwart,  so 
merkwürdig  diese  Bezeichnung  auch  klingen  mag.  Als  zeitgenössisch 
wollen  wir  die  Spanne  zwischen  dem  Ende  des  zweiten  Weltkrieges 
und  der  Gegenwart  betrachten. 

Selbst  bei  einem  flüchtigen  Überblick  merkt  man,  daß  sich  das 
deutsche  Schrifttum  dieser  Periode  auf  dreierlei  Ebenen  bewegt. 
Erstens  auf  der  Ebene  der  Kontinuität,  bestimmt  durch  die  Schrift¬ 
steller  und  Dichter  der  älteren  Generation,  die  Deutschland  oder 
Österreich  aus  politischen  Gründen  verlassen  hatten  oder  in  die  “In¬ 
nere  Imigration”  gegangen  waren,  verklausuliert  schrieben  oder 
jahrelang  schwiegen,  und  —  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  —  die 
Schweizer.  Zweitens  auf  der  Ebene  der  jüngeren  Generation,  die  erst 
während  der  Hitlerzeit  oder  nach  1945  zu  schreiben  begann,  und 
drittens  auf  der  kommunistisch  verlagerten  Tiefebene  Ost-,  oder  wie 
man  heute  auch  sagt,  Mitteldeutschlands.  Die  Werke  national¬ 
sozialistisch  eingestellter  Schriftsteller  zwischen  1933  und  1945  leuch¬ 
teten  nur  in  den  Flammen  des  Untergangs  und  sind  mit  diesem 
luziferischen  Glanz  verschwunden,  wenn  man  von  dem  komplizierten 
Fall  Josef  Weinhebers  absieht,  dessen  sich  das  Regime  ebenso  bediente, 
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wie  er  es  anfangs  mißverstand  und  es  mit  seinen  heroischen  Begriffen 
zu  identifizieren  versuchte,  bis  er  sich  nach  1942  verbittert  und 
vereinsamt  von  den  Totalitätstendenzen  entschieden  distanziert  hat. 

Von  der  Literatur  der  Ostzone  soll  mit  einer  einzigen  Ausnahme 
und  gelegentlichen  Seitenblicken  hier  nicht  die  Rede  sein,  u.  zw.  aus 
Gründen  des  VVertmangels  und  weil  ihre  Phänomene  sich  durchaus 
auf  einen  Nenner,  nämlich  den  politisch  sich  gleichbleibcnden,  be¬ 
ziehen.  Wer  sich  mit  ihnen  näher  befassen  will,  sei  auf  die  hymnisch¬ 
doktrinäre  Lyrik  des  vor  kurzem  verstorbenen  Kultusministers  Jo¬ 
hannes  R.  Becher  verwiesen,  auf  die  fieberisch  leuchtenden  Verse 
Bekenntnisbeflissener  und  auf  die  in  Romanen  und  Dramen  aus¬ 
gedrückte  Problematik,  die  wie  Holly^voodfilme  mit  reversierten  Rollen 
arunuten. 

In  unserer  Übersicht  soll  ein  möglichst  vollständiges  Namen-  und 
Werkarrangement  natürlich  nicht  angeführt  w’erden,  das  böte  sich 
bequemer  in  einer  der  Gesamtdarstellungen,  etwa  in  der  klugen  Karl 
August  Horsts  “Die  deutsche  Literatur  der  Gegenwart”  (München, 
1957)  oder  in  dem  Sammelband  “Deutsche  Literatur  im  20.  Jahr¬ 
hundert”  —  Strukturen  und  Gestalten  —  (Heidelberg,  3.  Auflage, 
1959). 

Was  zunächst  jene  Schriftsteller  betrifft,  die  noch  vor  der  zwölf¬ 
jährigen  Diktaturperiode  von  Bedeutung  waren  und  dann  ins  Ausland 
gingen,  so  vermochten  sie  zwar  auf  Grund  ihres  schöpferischen  Reser¬ 
voirs  Bedeutendes  zu  leisten;  da  ihnen  aber  der  fruchtbare  Nähr¬ 
boden  ihrer  Heimat  entzogen  war  und  sie  anderseits  zu  alt  waren, 
um  die  fremde  Erde  zu  ihrer  eigenen  zu  machen  (Max  Hermann- 
Neiße,  Karl  Wolfskehl)  widerspiegclten  sie  ihre  Erfahrung,  und  ent¬ 
wickelten  sie  ihre  Ideen  mit  Stilmitteln  und  Akzenten,  die  zwar  nach 
dem  Kriege  in  Deutschland  dankbar  bestaunt  wurden,  jedoch  ohne 
wirkliche  Verbindlichkeit  blieben.  In  die  Nachkriegszeit  herein¬ 
ragende  Gestalten  wie  Thomas  Mann,  Franz  Werfel,  Alfred  Döblin 
und  Stefan  Zweig  waren  weithin  nur  von  rein  akademisch¬ 
literarischer  und  ästhetischer  Bedeutung.  Diese  Isoliertheit  ist  die 
Tragik  dessen,  der  seine  Heimat  verloren  hat  (mag  er  sich  ihr  gegen¬ 
über  noch  so  negativ  verhalten  —  Emst  Toller  —  oder  svie  Stefan 
Zweig  sich  international  gedünkt  haben)  und  seine  Wurzeln  in  den 
Lüften  nachschleift,  ohne  sie  betten  zu  können.  Es  ergeht  ihm  dann 
w'ie  einem,  der  die  Züge  eines  Fernen,  Verschollenen  oder  Verstorbenen 
in  seiner  Erinnerung  nicht  mehr  verändert  oder  verändern  kann. 
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Diese  noch  lebenden  oder  vor  nicht  zu  lancer  Zeit  verstorbenen 
Dichter  scheinen  dem  Gegenwartsdeutschen  aus  einer  2^it  zu  kom¬ 
men,  mit  der  die  seine  kaum  Berührungspunkte  hat.  Er  sieht  diese 
Dichter  um  die  Innerlichkeit  und  Bestimmung  des  Menschen  bemüht, 
gegen  deren  Anschauung  er  zwar  nichts  hat,  auf  die  er  aber  sich 
nicht  bejahend  und  Konsequenzen  ziehend  einlassen  will;  denn  seine 
Haltung  ist  betrachtend,  passiv  und  kritisch.  Das  Auswägen  subtilster 
Empfindungen  und  die  Untergangserotik,  wie  sie  um  die  Jahrhun¬ 
dertwende  gepflegt  wurden,  die  Extase  des  Expressionismus,  die 
individualistischen  Dichtungen  eines  George  und  Rilke  greifen  ihn 
nicht  an,  die  Persönlichkeit  ist  nicht  mehr  das  höchste  Glück  der 
Menschenkinder,  sie  ist  zu  ihrer  wörtlichen  Bestimmung  zurück- 
gekehrt,  zum  “per  sonare”,  d.h.  zur  Sprechmaske  des  rollenbeher¬ 
bergenden  Schauspielers.  Die  Brücken  sind  abgebrochen,  man  sicht 
sie  nur  vom  anderen  Ufer.  Was  ist  der  Grund  für  diesen  Abbruch? 

Auf  die  knappste  Formel  gebracht,  ist  es  der  Verrat  des  Menschen 
an  sich  selbst.  Der  Mißbrauch  der  höchsten  Werte,  die  Enttäuschung 
am  eigenen  Herzen,  die  Hohlheit  volltönender  Worte,  die  Herab¬ 
würdigung  großer  Begriffe  ließen  den  deutschen  Menschen  zu  Ende 
des  Krieges  ernüchtert  zurück.  Als  ihm  Zerstörung  und  Niederlage 
den  Star  stachen,  blendete  ihn  die  Größe  des  von  ihm  entfalteten 
Unheils  und  erschütterte  die  von  ihm  aufgerollte  Katastrophe  der 
vergangenen  z>völf  Jahre  seine  Grundfesten  (Albrecht  Haushofer, 
Wolfgang  Borchert),  aber  bald  machte  die  Verwirrung  seiner  Gefühle 
einer  Apathie  Raum.  Das  Schlußgewitter,  die  schreckliche  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  fand  ihn  in  einer  Bußstimmung  (Jaspers,  Wiechert,  Goes), 
doch  bald  wurde  ihm  die  Ruinenlandschaft  zur  täglichen  und  gewohn¬ 
ten  Ansicht,  Literatur  als  solche  interessierte  ihn  nicht  mehr,  denn  die 
Wirklichkeit  war  phantastischer  als  die  Phantasie  der  Dichter.  Das 
Thema  wurde  von  Hans  Egon  Holthusen  mit  dem  goethischen  Titel 
“Der  unbehauste  Mensch”  gesetzt.  Man  hatte  das  Ende  einer  langen 
Straße  erreicht,  die  breit  und  mit  viel  Mühe  vom  Humanismus  her 
angelegt  worden  war  und  nun  auf  einmal  sich  im  Sande  zu  verlaufen 
schien.  Die  Kompaßnadel  war  ein  Spiel  der  Winde  geworden,  alles 
und  nichts  war  möglich,  das,  was  man  für  absolut  gehalten  hatte,  war 
relativ  geworden,  die  “Geworfenheit”  Heideggers  übersiedelte  von  der 
Philosophie  in  das  tägliche  Leben,  die  Glaubensstützpunkte  waren 
verloren,  die  Grenzen  zwischen  Wirklichkeit  und  Unwirklichkeit 
(nicht  Phantasie)  waren  aufgehoben.  Die  Koordinaten  Zeit  und  Raum 
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hatten  im  eigentlichen  Sinne  zu  existieren  aufgehört,  die  tabula  rasa 
vollzog  sich  auf  der  Ebene  Null. 

Die  Konsequenzen  in  der  Literatur  waren  dreifacher  Art:  1.  Man 
gab  sich  prinzipiell  allem  hin,  was  während  der  Diktatur  Tabu 
gewesen  war,  dem  Expressionismus,  dem  Ungegenständlichen,  dem 
Röntgenbild  der  Anschauung.  2.  Man  entdeckte  mit  Sartre  den  tel- 
lurischen  Existenzialismus  und  Surrealismus.  3.  Man  fand  in  den 
Schriften  Franz  Kafkas  seinen  genauen  Spiegel.  In  der  Präzision 
der  Ausweglosigkeit,  wie  sie  der  letztere  darstellte,  ericannte  man 
seine  eigene  Situation  und  war  fasziniert  von  der  ort-  und  zeitlosen 
Flächigkeit,  die  ihr  drittdimensionalcs  Profil  erst  durch  den  realisti* 
sehen  Stil  erhielt.  Hier  herrschte  die  den  Schmerz  umklammernde 
Kälte  der  Registrierung  und  eine  geometrische  Ausweglosigkeit.  Man 
stand  am  Rande  des  Nichts. 

Thomas  Mann  hat  in  seinen  späteren  Jahren  einmal  die  Frage 
gestellt,  ob  der  Roman  als  Kunstform  überhaupt  noch  weiter  gepflegt 
und  entwickelt  werden  könne.  Hermann  Broch  hat  ihn  im  “Tod  des 
Virgil”  psychologisch  tatsächlich  aufgelöst  und  Robert  Musil  im 
“Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften”  die  Analyse  zur  Synthese  gestaltet.  Mit 
Georg  Trakl  und  Georg  Heym  hat  die  Auflösung  der  Form  als 
Form  begonnen.  Diese  Auflösung  war  natürlich  keineswegs  auf 
Deutschland  beschränkt,  man  muß  nur  an  James  Joyce,  Ezra  Pound, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  an  die  Malerei  und  Musik  denken.  Die  Sozial-  und  Natur¬ 
wissenschaften  haben  sich  in  ihr  immer  mehr  eingebürgert,  das  Es¬ 
sayistische  und  Erklärende  überwog,  und  Einsichten  wurden  weniger 
durch  den  Geist  als  durch  den  Intellekt  erhärtet. 

Was  man  in  der  deutschen  Nachkriegsliteratur  durchaus  zu 
schätzen  begann,  war  der  objektive  Stil,  das  Wissenschaftliche  und 
Handwerkliche,  das  Sentimentalität,  Verbrämtheit  und  Romantik 
gründlich  ausschloß.  Man  entdeckte  die  Gestaltungskraft  der  großen 
amerikanischen  Schriftsteller  wie  Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Wilder  und 
Faulkner  und  begann  zu  registrieren.  Man  hatte  nicht  mehr  die  Am¬ 
bition,  Dichter  zu  sein,  man  hatte  die  Ambition,  Schriftsteller  zu  sein, 
das  heißt  Berichterstatter. 

Die  Seismographen  literarischer  Tendenzen  sind  seit  jeher  die 
Lyriker  gewesen.  Lyrik  im  eigentlichen  Sinne  hatte  mit  Rilke  eine  nicht 
mehr  verfeinerungsfähige  Sublimität  erreicht.  Risse  und  Rebellion 
zeigten  sich  schon  im  ersten  Weltkriege,  besonders  aber  in  der  ihm 
folgenden  Zeit.  Zu  Ende  der  Zwanziger  Jahre  quittierten  dann  die 
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sogenannte  “Neue  Sachlichkeit"  (Erich  Kästner)  und  das  epische 
Theater  Bert  Brechts  den  poetischen  Bankrott.  Hier  wurde  der  Ver¬ 
such  gemacht,  aus  der  subjektiven  Sphäre  in  den  objektiven  Form¬ 
bereich  vorzustoßen,  Gefühle  zu  versachlichen  und  im  Bericht,  in 
der  Gegenüberstellung  von  Aussagen  geradezu  wissenschaftlich  einen 
Fall,  ein  Problem  zu  erörtern.  Brecht  nannte  seine  Theaterstücke 
“Lehrstücke”.  Tatsächlich  kann  man  bei  Brecht  auch  von  einer 
epischen  Lyrik  sprechen,  deren  Sprödigkeit  durchaus  bewußt,  deren 
Stakkato  Genauigkeit  bedeutet,  deren  Diktion  nicht  ein  Gefühl  son¬ 
dern  eine  das  Gefühl  auslösende  und  bestimmende  Gegenständlich¬ 
keit  ausdrückt. 

Die  deutschen  L)Tiker  nach  1945  gingen  noch  um  vieles  weiter. 
Sie  lösten  die  auf  der  Wirklichkeit  des  Menschen  und  der  Dinge 
beruhende  Gegenständlichkeit  auf,  was  umso  leichter  war,  als  ja  die 
geläufige  Wirklichkeit  in  jeder  Hiasicht  zerstört  und  die  geläufige 
Schönheit  sich  entweder  als  Imitation  oder  als  Trug  des  Sentiments 
erwiesen  hatte.  Schon  die  Titel  von  Gedichtbänden  lassen  dies  erken¬ 
nen;  Heinz  Piontek,  “Die  Rauchfahne”,  1952;  “Wassermarken”,  1957; 
Karl  Krolow,  “Wind  und  Zeit”,  1954;  “Die  Teichen  der  Welt”,  1952; 
Wieland  Schmied,  “I.,andkarte  des  Windes”,  1957;  Günther  Eich, 
“Botschaften  des  Regens”,  1955;  Günter  Grass,  “Die  Vorzüge  der 
Windhühner”,  1956;  Johannes  Poethen,  “Ris.se  des  Himmels”,  1956; 
Walter  Toman,  “Distelvolk”,  1955;  Walter  Helmut  Fritz,  “Bild  4* 
Zeichen”,  1958;  Dieter  Wyss,  “Tanz  durchs  Infrarot”,  1953;  Helmut 
de  Haas,  “Lineaturen”,  1955;  Helmut  Heissenbüttel,  “Kombinatio¬ 
nen”,  1954;  “Topographien”,  1956;  Urs  Martin  Strub,  “Lyrische 
Texte”,  1953,  usw.  Nicht  weniger  aufschlußreich  sind  die  Titel  der 
neuen  Zeitschriften:  “Texte  und  Zeichen”,  “Konturen”,  “Akzente”, 
“Profile”,  “Alpha”,  etc. 

In  dieser  gegenstandslosen,  eine  Phantasie  des  Intellekts  pflegenden 
Lyrik  sind  alle  BegrifTe  labil  und  auswechselbar,  Wortkombinationen 
werden  zu  Mustern,  versgegliederte  Prosa  wehrt  dem  Rhythmus,  dem 
Reim  als  etwas  Spielerischem,  Verspieltem,  der  Wahrheit  Abträglichem. 
Die  vieldeutige,  daher  undeutbare  Abstraktion  ist  die  Folge.  Das 
Ergebnis  ist  ein  Tapetenmustermotiv,  eine  Bindungslosigkeit,  eine  der 
Gebrauchsgraphik  ähnelnde  Gebraurhslyrik.  Ungewöhnliches,  Ver¬ 
blüffendes,  Geheimsiegel  und  Transitorisches  bestimmt.  Bezeichnend 
sind  immer  wiederkehrende  Wörter  wie  Urne,  Krug,  Sand,  Wind, 
Wasser,  Muschel,  Uhr,  zeigerloses  Ziffemblatt.  Es  ist  eine  Lyrik  ohne 
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Humor,  ohne  Wärme,  ohne  Tragik,  es  sind  Gebilde  abgewandelten 
Ernstes.  Ihre  Erzeuger  schauen  die  Dinge  der  Welt  in  indirekten 
Spiegeln.  So  ist  es,  sagen  sie,  es  kann  aber  auch  anders  sein,  die 
2^ichen  trügen  und  die  Dinge,  die  sie  bezeichnen,  nicht  weniger. 
Ihren  Altmeister  Gottfried  Renn,  der  mit  verhaltener  Leidenschaft, 
mit  Unerbittlichkeit  die  Kraßheit  des  menschlichen  I..ebcns  sondierte 
und  Reim  und  Rhythmus  nur  verwendete,  um  das  abstruse  Element 
kontrapunktisch  herauszugestalten,  erreichen  sie  nicht.  Ebensowening 
ist  ihnen  Brechts  Disziplin  des  eisigen  Feuers  zu  eigen.  Sie  venuchen 
ein  Kunstlatein  auf  Deutsch  zu  schreiben. 

Der  repräsentativste,  allkönnende  Lyriker  dieser  mutierenden 
Tendenz  ohne  Leidenschaft,  Verpflichtung  oder  Glauben  ist  Karl 
Krolow,  ihr  Wort-  und  Gleichnismagier  Paul  Celan,  dessen  erster 
Band,  “Mohn  und  Gedächtnis”,  besonders  aber  seine  “Todesfuge” 
darin  zu  den  großen  lyrischen  Schöpfungen  unserer  2^it  gehört.  Sie 
aber  hat  den  Rhythmus  des  Herzens  und  des  Atems. 

Man  hat  gelegentlich  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  die  deutsche  Nach¬ 
kriegslyrik  stark  an  das  Barockzeitalter  gemahne,  wozu  historische 
Parallelen  gewisse  Voraussetzungen  liefern  könnten.  Mir  scheint  sie 
eher  dem  Odenzeitalter  Klopstocks  in  den  Vergleich  zu  passen,  nur 
daß  Gehobonheiten  in  Senkungen  stattfinden,  wodurch  freilich  das 
Stelzenhaftc  umso  sichtbarer  bleibt. 

Die  Flut  der  jährlich  veröffentlichten,  neuen  Lyrikbücher  ist  selbst 
dem  Enthusiasten  unübersichtlich.  Woher  diese  Druckfreudigkeit?  Wer 
liest  sie?  Zumeist  wohl  Lyriker,  solche,  die  es  werden  wollen,  und 
Kritiker,  die  damit  von  Berufs  wegen  zu  tun  haben.  Neun  Zehntel 
dieser  Bändchen  werden  mühelos  den  Weg  der  Vergessenheit  beschrei- 
tcn.  Einige  der  Autoren  wie  Ingcborg  Bachmann,  Günter  Eich  und 
Karl  Krolow  sagen  aus,  was  andere  nur  andeuten  können.  Walter 
Höherer  hat  den  Versuch  gemacht,  in  einem  Lyrikbuch  der  Jahr¬ 
hundertmitte,  das  den  charakteristischen  Titel  “Transit”  trägt  und 
das  cartesianische  “Larva tus  prodeo”  (Meine  Maske  vor  mir  her¬ 
tragend,  schreite  ich  voran)  als  Motto  verwendet,  einen  Querschnitt 
durch  die  deutsche  Gegenwartslyrik  zu  ziehen  ohne  Berücksichtigung 
der  Lyriker;  das  heißt,  er  wollte  mit  Hilfe  kombinierter  Versgefüge 
eine  Situation  darstellen,  eine  Tapete  der  Zeit,  wobei  er  mit  zitierten 
und  eigenen  Randbemerkungen  interpolierend  und  querverstrebend 
interpretierte.  Diese  Tendenz  ist  ebenso  laut  in  der  Intention  wie 
fragwürdig  in  der  Ausführung.  Unbehelligt  von  ihr  sind  einige  echte 
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Lyriker  wie  z.B.  Rudolf  Hagclstange,  die  der  Mode  und  einer  neuen 
Art  von  flachgedrücktem,  blutlosem  Schmerz  nicht  dienen. 

Was  sich  auf  einem  Gebiete  der  Kunst  ereignet,  ist  natürlich  in 
allen  ihren  Spielarten  erkennbar,  also  auch  in  dem,  was  wir  Epik  zu 
nennen  gewohnt  sind.  Der  große,  repräsentative  Roman  der  Kriegszeit 
ist  noch  nicht  geschrieben  worden.  Es  gibt  kein,  etwa  Remarques 
“Im  Westen  nichts  Neues"  gleichwertiges  Romanwerk,  welches  das 
Erlebnis  des  zweiten  Weltkrieges  gestaltet,  obwohl  genug  Kriegsromane 
geschrieben  wurden  (Theodor  Plievier,  Gert  Ledig,  Willy  Heinrich, 
Hans  W.  Pump,  Hans  Helmut  Kirst,  etc.).  Nach  dem  ersten  Schock 
strebte  man  von  sich  fort,  und  die  Verantwortlichkeit  seinen  Mit¬ 
menschen  gegenüber  gibt  sich  eigentlich  nur  in  einer  distanzierten 
Kritik  zu  erkennen.  Was  die  Technik  betrifft,  hat  man  viel  von  den 
Franzosen  und  noch  mehr  von  den  Amerikanern  gelernt. 

Ein  größerer  Bruch  im  Schrifttum  als  der  zwischen  Hermann 
Hesse  etwa  und  den  zeitgenössischen  Schriftstellern  ist  kaum  vorstell¬ 
bar.  Mit  wenigen  Ausnahmen  (Gerd  Gaiser)  sind  die  Grenzen  zwischen 
Gestaltung  und  Selbstdeutung  offenbar.  In  den  erzählenden  Gattungen 
kommt  das  Streben  nach  Objektivierung  am  deutlichsten  zum  Aus¬ 
druck.  Es  ist  der  Bericht,  nicht  das  Feuilleton,  der  den  Stil  diktiert. 
Das  bedeutet,  daß  der  Schriftsteller  bloß  als  Detektor  fungiert  und 
an  den  Gefühlen  seiner  Gestalten  nicht  teilnimmt.  Über  den  dabei  zum 
Vorschein  kommenden  Mangel  an  Sentimentalität  und  Feierlichkeit, 
Weltschmerz  und  Pathos  kann  man  sich  nur  freuen.  Der  Autor 
verfährt  hier  wie  der  Chirun?,  der  die  Schlagseele  seines  Patienten 
auf  durchleuchtete  Tabellen  wirft,  von  denen  sich  vermittels  exakter, 
naturwissenschaftlicher  Methoden  die  Motive  seines  Handelns,  seiner 
Versäumnis.se  und  Schuld  ablesen  lassen.  Die  Introspektion  in  die 
essentiellen  Tatsachen  gestattet  es  ihm,  einen  psychologisch-analyti¬ 
schen  Film  zu  machen,  der  seiner  Sachlichkeit  so  sicher  ist,  daß  er 
häufig  und  vorzugsweise  in  Ich-Form  berichtet.  Der  Autor  ist  Patient, 
Chirurg  und  Pathologe  in  einer  Person.  Diese  Art  der  Darstellung  — 
die  wissenschaftliche  Beobachtungsmethode,  die  Exaktheit  der 
Registrierung,  die  Abstraktion  der  Gefühle,  die  Kälte  und  Sach¬ 
lichkeit  des  Kriminalromans  —  ist  letzten  Endes  eine  vergegen¬ 
ständlichte  Psychologie,  die  nicht  beschwört,  sondern  feststellt,  nicht 
Teile  zu  einem  Ganzen,  sondern  ein  Ganzes  zu  Teilen  gliedert.  Sie 
beruht,  wenn  dieser  Ausdruck  gestattet  ist,  auf  einem  mit  den  tech¬ 
nischen  Neuerungen  unserer  Zeit  ausgestatteten  Schreibmaschinen- 
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Stil,  auf  einem  ernsten,  kaltbrenncnden  Virtuosentum.  Sie  sind  anders 
als  der  geistige  Horchdienst,  den  sich  etwa  Emst  Jünger  eingerichtet 
hat,  mit  seiner  preziösen,  im  Kristall  seiner  Individualität  gebrochenen 
Fraktur,  wie  sic  in  “Auf  den  Marmorklippen*',  in  “Heliopolis”  oder 
in  seiner  Tagebuchserie  erkennbar  ist,  anders  als  die  hell-dunkle 
Mystik  eines  Reinhold  Schneider. 

Kennzeichnend  und  repräsentativ  für  diese  Art  sind  die  Romane 
“Stiller”  und  “Homo  Fabcr”  von  Max  Frisch  (der  übrigens  von 
Beruf  Architekt  ist),  mustergültige  Präzisionswerke  in  der  Tonart 
Dur.  Derselben  Technik  bedient  sich  Rolf  Schroers  in  seinem  exakten 
Zustandsbericht  “In  fremder  Sache”,  einer  ähnlichen,  nur  leicht 
elegischen  Aufzeichnungsart  Heinrich  Böll  in  seinem  genau  geschauten 
und  menschlich  bewegenden  Roman  “Und  sagte  kein  einziges  Wort”. 

Wie  weit  entfernt  ist  die  heutige  Schriftstellergencration  von  Wer¬ 
ner  Bergengruen,  Emst  Jünger,  Hans  Carossa,  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
Hofmannsthal,  Rudolf  Borcherdt,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schröder,  Stefan 
George,  Rilke!  Wohl  gibt  es  hier  und  dort  noch  Stege,  die  aus  dem 
Abendland  der  Vergangenheit  über  den  dunklen  Abgrund  unserer 
Zeit  führen;  Reinhold  Schneider,  der  barocke  Heimito  von  Doderer, 
Elisabeth  Langgässer,  Stefan  Andres,  Hermann  Kesten.  Es  gibt  in  der 
Anlage  große  Gemälde  wie  Hermann  Kasacks  “Die  Stadt  hinter  dem 
Strom”,  noch  während  des  Krieges  geschrieben  und  Cocteaus  “Or- 
phee”  ver\vandt,  Hans  Erich  Nossacks  “Interv'iew  mit  dem  Tode”,  aber 
sie  sind  doch  eher  die  Ausnahme  als  die  Regel.  Der  Ahnherr  der 
Tagesepik  heißt  Kafka. 

Einen  symptomatischen  Querschnitt  durch  die  zeitgenössische 
deutsche  Literatur  bietet  der  in  der  Deutschen  Verlagsanstalt 
erscheinende  “Jahresring”,  dessen  sechsten  Band  1959-60  Joachim 
Moras,  einer  der  Herausgeber  der  Zeitschrift  “Merkur”,  besorgt  hat. 
Die  zahlreichen  Beiträge  auf  allen  Gebieten  vermitteln  ein  propor¬ 
tioniertes  Bild  neuerer  Tendenzen,  sie  sind  “High  Brow”  Literatur 
und  lassen  ermessen,  wie  sehr  die  Hitlerzeit  bereits  in  die  Vergangen¬ 
heit  entwichen  ist. 

Wie  in  den  Zwanziger  Jahren  als  Reaktion  auf  den  Expressionis¬ 
mus  die  “Neue  Sachlichkeit”  das  Dasein  aufzählte,  aber  mit  Verve 
und  fliegendem  Atem  (Döblins  “Berlin  Alexanderplatz”)  so  ist  es 
heute  üblich,  das  Leben  sachlich  zu  betrachten  (ohne  Verve  und  mit 
gelassenem  Atem),  teils  leicht  bitter  (Martin  Walser,  “Ehen  in 
Philippsburg”,  Heinz  von  Carmer,  “Die  Kunstfigur”),  teils  sehr  kor- 
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rekt  und  gekonnt  (Gerd  Gaiser,  “Schlußball”,  Herbert  Eiscnrcich) 
und  teils  verhalten  ironisch  (Heinrich  Böll,  “Eloktor  Murkes  gesam¬ 
meltes  Schweigen”).  Man  distanziert  sich  vom  deutschen  Wirt¬ 
schaftswunder,  das  die  Menschen  das  Ungeheure  der  Diktaturkata- 
strophe  vergessen,  das  dem  Bürger  das  Wohlbehagen  wieder  erblich 
erscheinen  läßt,  man  übt  Kritik  an  Negativem,  ohne  das  Positive, 
das  doch  auf  Glauben  beruht,  ihm  entgegenzusetzen.  Nach  dem  durch 
das  nationalsozialistische  Regime  verursachten  Infarkt  vermeidet  das 
deutsche  Herz  jede  unnötige  Aufregung.  In  unserem  Falle  kommt 
dies  dem  Intellekt,  dem  Verstand  und  manchmal  auch  dem  Geist 
zugute. 

In  der  Gegenwartslyrik  überwiegt  das  Aufzeigende,  Auf  zeichnende. 
Kombinierende,  Berichtende.  Im  Roman  und  in  der  Erzählung 
(Geschichten  und  Novellen  —  einst  die  deutsche  Leidenschaft)  über¬ 
wiegt  die  Feststellung,  die  Aussage.  Solche  Dispositionen  sind  dem 
Dramatiker  nicht  förderlich.  Tatsächlich  steht  es  um  das  deutsche 
Drama  der  Gegenwart  eingestandenermaßen  übel.  Es  ist  die  Sorge  der 
Literaturkritiker.  Die  großen  Theaterereignisse  sind  immer  noch  Carl 
Zuckmayer  und  Bert  Brecht,  und  man  versucht  Emst  Barlach  zu  einer 
Renaissance  zu  verhelfen.  Zwar  gibt  es  erfolgreiche  neuere  Dramatiker 
wie  Fritz  Hochwälder  (“Das  heilige  Experiment”)  und  Friedrich 
Dürrenmatt.  Der  eine  aber  steckt  im  besten  Sinne  in  der  Tradition, 
der  andere  (“Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame”)  schreibt  Stücke  um  eine 
These,  er  macht  Innenaufnahmen  des  Herzens,  findet  es  ziemlich  böse 
und  dunkel  und,  um  besser  sehen  zu  können,  macht  er  die  Bühne 
ziim  Obduktionssaal.  Das  ist  nicht  im  herabsetzenden  Sinne  gesagt. 
Seine  Stücke  sind  gut  gemacht  und  gekonnt,  aber  der  Vorhang  geht 
über  dem  Achselzucken  des  Autors  nieder. 

Das  Repertoire  der  deutschen  Theater  verläßt  sich  auf  die 
deutschen  Klassiker,  Shakespeare,  die  Franzosen,  Christopher  Frye, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Thomton  Wilder,  Tennessee  Williams.  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann  steht  ebenso  tief  im  Kurs  wie  Goethe  in  den  Vierziger  Jahren 
des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts.  Hingegen  ist  konsequenterweise  das  In¬ 
teresse  an  Georg  Büchner  groß,  dem  ersten  Bürger  des  zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts. 

Das  Drama  bedarf  der  Handlung,  nicht  des  Berichts,  willens¬ 
übender  Menschen,  nicht  der  Gespräche.  Bericht  und  Gespräche  aber 
eignen  sich  vorzüglich  für  Hörspiele  und  für  den  durch  das  Fernsehen 
dem  Publikum  zu  verschleißenden  Konsum.  Hier  wiegt  das  Experiment 
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vor,  denn  durch  An*  und  Abblendcn,  durch  Andeutungen  und  Bezüge 
wie  sie  namentlich  Eich  und  Aichinger  pflegen,  kommt  tatsächlich 
eine  neue  Kunstform  zustande,  die  dem  Film  bisher  nur  in  Ansätzen 
gelungen  ist  und  hier  wieder  eher  dem  stummen  als  dem  Tonfilm. 
Aufträge  für  den  Rundfunk  sind  sehr  begehrt,  sie  sind  einträglich 
und  gestatten  dem  Autor  mit  der  Radiokritik  in  fördernde  Berührung 
zu  kommen.  Man  klagt  in  Deutschland  viel  über  diese  Radioburgen 
und  behaftet  sie  mit  dem  Adjektiv  “iiteraturpräpstlich".  Solche  Vor¬ 
würfe  sind  nicht  leicht  zu  entkräften,  da  an  den  verantwortlichen 
Stellen  wieder  Schriftsteller  sitzen,  die  naturgemäß  ihren  Bewunderern 
oder  ihren  Anschauungen  genehmen  Autoren  nicht  abgeneigt  sind. 
Ein  in  Auftrag  gegebenes  Hörspiel,  das  sei  am  Rande  vermerkt, 
ist  bis  zu  6,000  DM,  in  manchen  Fällen  sogar  noch  höher  dotiert. 

Es  ist  doch  eigenartig  und  beachtlich,  daß  der  eifrig  diskutierte 
und  von  den  Modernen  auf  den  Schild  gehobene  Gottfried  Benn  nur 
durch  eine  Subventionsauflagc  beim  Limes  Verlag  in  Wiesbaden  mit 
seinem  Gesamtwerk  herauskommen  kann  und  zudem  sich  nicht 
bezahlt  macht,  während  der  schmissig  geschriebene,  sarkastisch- 
gescheite  “Fragebogen”  des  chamäleonartigen  Emst  von  Salomon 
eine  Riesenauflage  erzielte.  Auch  mag  man  sich  wundem,  daß  es  1958 
nicht  weniger  als  56  (west-)  deutsche  Literaturpreise  gegeben  hat, 
zuweilen  mit  hoher  Ansetzung,  und  eine  An-  oder  Unzahl  von 
literarischen  Preisausschreiben,  dtfren  Ertrag  recht  dürftig  war.  Diese 
Art  von  Geldmarkt  mag  an  Lessings  schönes  Wort:  “Wer  Tugend 
hat,  spricht  nicht  von  ihr”  erinnern.  Die  Deutsche  Akademie  für 
Sprache  und  Dichtung  in  Darmstadt  ist  organisatorisch  sehr  tätig,  gibt 
Jahrbücher  heraus  und  veröffentlicht  Werke  jüngst  verstorbener  Dich¬ 
ter,  die  sonst  in  Vergessenheit  gerieten. 

Der  Welthunger  des  neuen  Deutschland  zeigt  sich  auch  in  den 
zahlreichen  Übersetzungen  aus  fremden  Literaturen.  Hier  ist  die 
Kette  einer  großen  Kunst,  in  der  Deutschland  seit  der  Roman¬ 
tik  Außerordentliches  geleistet  hat,  nicht  abgerissen.  Es  ist  erfreulich, 
daß  die  “Redlichkeit  der  Sprache”,  die  Theodor  Heuß  in  einer  denk¬ 
würdigen  Rede  kurz  nach  dem  Kriege  als  Alpha  einer  deutschen 
Gesundung  gefordert  hat,  in  dieser  Kunst  aufscheint. 

Die  Übersetzung  fremder  Völker  gibt  sich  noch  auf  andere  Weise 
zu  erkennen  —  im  Reisebuch.  Seit  jeher  haben  die  Deutschen  gerade 
dieser  Gattung  ihre  literarische  und  dichterische  Aufmerksamkeit 
gewidmet.  Die  meisten  dieser  Bücher  (Böll,  Erhärt  Kästner)  können 
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dem  C-:>?the\%’ort,  man  reise  nicht,  um  anzukommen,  sondern  um  zu 
reisen,  ohne  Scheu  gegenüberstehen.  Das  unbegreiflichste,  auf  keinen 
gemeinsamen  Nenner  zu  bringende  Land  ist  Amerika,  das  be- 
drückendste  Ostdeutschland,  wo  das  einzige  Aushängeschild  der  1956 
verstorbene  Bert  Brecht  ist.  Von  seiner  politischen  Einstellung  — 
er  hat  sich  offen  zum  Kommunismus  bekannt  —  wollen  wir  hier  ab- 
sehen.  Was  er  als  Erneuerer  und  Wegbahner  des  Theaters  geleistet 
hat,  bl  wohl  von  bleibender  Bedeutung.  Sein  Weg  als  Dichter  ist  sehr 
konsequent,  obgleich  seine  Leistungen  sich  nicht  immer  in  auf¬ 
steigender  Linie  bewegen.  Seine  “Dreigroschenoper”  wird  noch  immer 
in  Wostdeuschland  gespielt,  seine  Anwebungen  für  Schauspieler 
werden  studiert,  seine  frech-traurigen  Chansons  gesungen.  Seine 
literarische  Bedeutung  (man  höre  nur  einmal  seine  geradezu 
alttestamentarische  Sprache!)  bleibt  vom  Westen  Deutschlands  aner¬ 
kannt.  Für  den  Osten  ist  seine  politische  von  größerer  Verbindlich¬ 
keit. 

In  jeder  Literatur  funktionieren  literarische  Zeitschriften  als  Ver¬ 
suchsballons.  In  dieser  Hinsicht  gibt  cs  in  Deutschland  keinen  Mangel. 
Eine  ganze  Reihe  von  ihnen  ist  auf  sehr  hohem  Niveau,  allen  voran 
“Die  Neue  Rundschau”  des  S.  Fischer  Verlages.  Aber  auch  Fora  wie 
“Eckart”  und  “Neue  deutsche  Hefte”,  um  nur  zwei  zu  nennen,  sind 
nicht  geneigt.  Qualitität  für  Quantität  einzuhandeln.  Von  den  die 
Gegenwartsliteratur  besonders  fördernden  wurden  einige  wie  “Ak¬ 
zente”  und  “Merkur”  bereits  genannt,  doch  lassen  sich  auch  kul¬ 
turelle  2^itschriftcn  wie  die  “Deutsche  Rundschau”  und  “Wort  und 
Wahrheit”  konkretisierte  Auseinandersetzungen  durch  Beispiele  und 
Beiträge  angelegen  sein. 

War  früher  Leipzig  d  i  e  deutsche  Verlagsstadt,  so  ist  das  heutige 
Buchzentnim  Stuttgart  mit  über  dreihundert  Verlagen.  Das  Profil  so 
manchen  Verlages  hat  sich  gegenüber  der  Vorkriegszeit  bis  zur  Un¬ 
kenntlichkeit  verändert  und  neue  Verlagsnamen  haben  alte  abgelöst. 
Auf  Einzelheiten  dieses  reizvollen  Sujets  einzugehen,  gestattet  der 
Rahmen  dieser  Arbeit  nicht.  Vielleicht  aber  sollte  man  als  symp¬ 
tomatisch  für  das  geteilte  Deutschland  darauf  hinweisen,  daß  es  heute 
zwei  Philipp  Rcclam,  jun.  Verlage  gib  ,  einen  in  der  Bundesrepublik, 
der  rechtlich  der  echte  bt.  und  einen  in  Leipzig,  der  sich  das  alte,  ehr¬ 
würdige  Namensschild  erwiesenermaßen  zu  Unrecht  auf  ein  neues 
Haus  gesetzt  hat. 

Zum  Abschluß  möchte  ich  mich  noch  kurz  mit  dem  Phänomen  der 
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zeitgenössischen  deutschen  Literaturbetrachtung  beschäftigen.  Die 
inventarmäßige  Bestandsaufnahme  des  Positivismus,  wie  sie  als 
Pionierleistung  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  notwendig  war,  ist  längst 
außer  Mode.  Ebensowenig  sind  gattungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen 
en  vogue  (Vietor,  H.  H.  Borcherdt),  geistesgeschichtliche  (Nadler) 
oder  Würdigungen,  wie  sie  halbpoetisch  von  Gundolf  gepflegt  wurden. 
Die  Betrachtung  der  deutschen  Literatur,  soweit  sie  von  deutschen 
Gelehrten  betrieben  wird,  steht  heute  unter  dem  Zeichen  der  Inter¬ 
pretation.  Nun  hat  cs  ja  seit  je  Interpretationen  gegeben,  wobei  man 
ein  bestimmtes  Werk  von  allen  Seiten  beleuchtete,  das  Verhältnis 
des  Autors  zu  seiner  spezifischen  Leistung  zu  erhellen  versuchte,  seine 
Essenz  herauszudcstillieren  bemüht  war  und  dann  nach  einem  ebenso 
charakteristischen  wie  bequemen  Umhängeschild  Ausschau  hielt,  das 
sich  der  Flucht  der  Erscheinungen  anzupassen  genötigt  war. 

Darauf  —  auf  ein  Kommentieren  —  kommt  es  der  heutigen, 
interpretationistischcn  Literaturbetrachtung  nicht  an.  Worauf  cs  ihr 
ankommt,  ist  der  archimedische  Punkt,  die  charakteristische  Stelle  kat 
exochen,  das  Pars-pro-toto-Prinzip,  von  dem  aus  ein  Autor  ja  ein 
ganzes  Zeitalter  determiniert  werden  soll.  Solch  eine  Methode  hat 
ihre  entschiedenen  Verdienste  wie  auch  ihre  bedeutenden  Gefahren. 
Sie  gestattet  dem  Interpreten  Sensibilität  und  Spürsinn  zur  Geltung 
zu  bringen,  sic  sucht  eine  Deutung  mit  einer  Bedeutung  abzuschließen. 
Ihre  Gefahr  liegt  in  dem  Bemühen,  durch  Subjektivität  Objektivität 
zu  erreichen,  in  dem  Gesichtswinkel,  der  periskopisch  um  alle  Ecken 
und  Enden  sehen  will  und  apodiktisch  urteilt,  als  gliche  der  Autor 
und  sein  Werk  einer  mit  psychographischen  Zeichen  versehenen 
rotierenden  Kugel. 

Bezeichnenderweise  spricht  der  her\-orragcndste  Vertreter  dieser 
Art  Literaturbetrachtung,  Emil  Staiger,  von  der  Interpretation  als 
einer  Kunst,  was  sie  wohl  auch  ist.  Seine  Interpretationen  gründen 
sich  auf  genauer  Kenntnis,  Logik  und  Kombinationsvermögen.  Sie 
sind  im  eigentlichen  Sinne  ein  durch  das  Objekt  determiniertes 
Ergebnis,  kein  Absichtsbeweis.  Ehe  er  sich  anschickt,  ein  Werk  zu 
interpretieren,  hat  er  es  genau  vermessen,  es  von  allen  möglichen 
Gesichtspunkten  aus  betrachtet  und  den  passendsten  gewählt.  Erst 
dann,  mit  dieser  Bestimmung  als  wissenschaftlicher  Grundlage,  gestattet 
er  sich  die  Kunst  der  Interpretation.  Das  ist  bei  anderen  Adepten 
dieser  Tendenz  nicht  immer  so.  Dort  verleiht  leicht  ein  ausgewählter 
Einzelfall  allen  anderen  Erscheinungen  die  aus  ihm  abgeleitete 
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Beleuchtung.  Ein  solcher  circulus  vitiosus  kann  den  Interpreten 
unschwer  zu  seinem  eigenen  Gefangenen  machen.  Benno  von  Wiese, 
ein  an  sich  gründlicher  Gelehrter,  hat  ganze  Sammelwerke  von  Inter* 
pretationen  aus  verschiedenen  Federn  herausgegeben  (“Die  deutsche 
Novelle  —  Von  Goethe  bis  Kafka”,  1957,  “Die  deutsche  Lyrik”,  1957, 
“Das  deutsche  Drama  —  Vom  Barock  bis  zur  Gegenwart”,  1958), 
Fritz  Martini  nimmt  zwölf  Autorenstationen  von  Nietzsche  bis  Denn 
in  seinem  “Wagnis  der  Sprache”,  1954,  um  Gestalt  und  Bedeutung 
der  Dichter  zu  determinieren,  wobei  er  jeweils  eine  Werkstelle  seiner 
Abhandlung  vorausschickt,  und  ähnlich  verfährt  Walter  Höherer  in 
seinem  recht  anregenden  Buche  “Zwischen  Klassik  und  Moderne”, 
1958. 

Überhaupt  sind  Sammlungen  von  Aufsätzen  dieser  Art  beliebt. 
Walter  Jens  veröffentlichte  einige  seiner  Essays  unter  dem  Titel 
“Statt  einer  Literaturgeschichte”  (1957),  “Interpretationen  moderner 
Lyrik”  wurden  anläßlich  der  Germanistenverbandstagung  in  Nürn¬ 
berg  1954  von  der  Fachgruppe  Deutsch-Geschichte  im  Bayerischen 
Philologenverband  herausgegeben,  Hans  Bender  publizierte  ein  viel¬ 
besprochenes  Buch,  “Mein  Gedicht  ist  mein  Messer”,  1955,  in  dem 
moderne  Lyriker  ihre  Anschauungen,  ihr  Gefühl,  ihre  Technik  und 
natürlich  ihre  eigenen  Gedichte  erklären.  Das  alles  wird  so  gründ¬ 
lich  und  schulmäßig  betrieben,  daß  sich  dem  Leser  eine  besondere 
Beschäftigung  mit  dem  in  Frage  stehenden  Werk  beinahe  erübrigt. 
Mit  wirklicher  Wissenschaft  hat  dies  nicht  mehr  viel  zu  tun,  sehr  viel 
aber  mit  gegenwärtigen  Tendenzen  in  der  deutschen  Dichtung,  die 
einen  Mangel  an  Gestaltungskraft  durch  eine  psychologisch  fundierte 
und  stützende,  in  das  Werk  verwobene  Erläuterung  wettzumachen 
suchen.  Das  allerdings  ist  nicht  ganz  neu,  wir  haben  es  schon  bei  Tho¬ 
mas  Mann  erfahren,  namentlich  in  seinem  “Doktor  Faustus”  und  in 
“Der  Erwählte”,  in  denen  er  seinen  Anspruch  als  souveräner  Inter¬ 
pret  angemeldet  hat. 

Wo  hört  die  Dichtung  auf,  wo  beginnt  ihre  Interpretation  und 
Kritik?  Ist  es  nicht  ein  Zug  der  Zeit,  daß  in  den  Künsten,  wo  immer 
sie  auch  geübt  werden,  das  Werk  an  sich  häufig  ohne  Schlüssel¬ 
instrumente  nicht  mehr  verständlich  ist?  Waren  in  glücklicheren 
Zeiten  die  Stützträger  in  das  Material  verarbeitet,  ja  als  Bestands,  und 
Formkomponenten  verarbeitet  worden,  so  kann  das  heutige  Publikum 
nicht  mehr  von  einem  Kunstgenuß,  sondern  nur  von  einer  Kunsterar¬ 
beitung  sprechen.  Der  Maler  oder  Bildhauer  erklärt,  indem  er  seinem 
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Werk  einen  erläuternden  Namen  gibt,  wodurch  es  eine  doppelte  Sym¬ 
bolik  auf  zwei  Ebenen  erhält,  auf  der  visuellen  und  auf  der  sprach¬ 
lichen  und  die  Perzeption  des  Betrachters  in  eine  bestimmte,  vom 
Wollen,  nicht  vom  Können  des  Künstlers  determinierte  Richtung 
geleitet  wird;  man  exzerpiert  zunächst  ein  aufzuführendes  Musik¬ 
stück,  indem  man  Strukturen  und  Intentionen  nachweist,  und  in  der 
Dichtung  erklärt  man  kritisch-sprachlich  das,  was  die  Sprache  des 
Werkes  auszusagen  hätte.  Bilde  Künstler,  rede  nicht? 

Memoiren  und  Tagebücher  sind  von  Formverbindlichkeiten  nicht 
bedrängt,  daher  sind  sic  in  unserer  Zeit  Legion.  Wie  sich  die  Dich¬ 
tung  der  Wissenschaft  nähert,  so  nähert  sich  in  unserem  journalisti¬ 
schen  Zeitalter  die  Wissenschaft  der  Dichtung. 

Während  man  aber  noch  voll  beschäftigt  ist,  in  der  deutschen 
Gegenwartsliteratur  mit  der  Gegenwart  fertig  zu  werden,  scheinen 
neualte  Sterne  am  Himmel  der  Vergangenheit  auf,  denkt  man  in 
dem  Getriebe  des  Tages  an  die  “schöpferische  Restauration”,  von  der 
Rudolf  Borchardt  spricht,  und  an  die  “konservative  Revolution” 
Hofmannsthals,  dessen  Vermächtnis  erst  heute  in  bedeutendem  Lichte 
zu  strahlen  beginnt.  Man  hat  den  stillen,  von  tragischen  Spannungen 
erfüllten  Adalbert  Stifter  wieder  entdeckt,  man  wird  sich  wohl  auch 
der  lärmenden  “feuilletonistischcn  Epoche”  entziehen,  von  der  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  der  noch  zu  Lebzeiten  fast  Vergessene,  spricht.  Der 
deutsche  Nachkriegsmensch  zwischen  einer  zertrümmerten  Tradition 
und  einer  erdachten  Zukunft,  als  Kritiker  der  Zeit,  zwischen  Leben 
und  Existenz,  Unruhe  und  Geborgenheit  (O.  F.  Bollnow,  1953), 
zsvischen  dem  Verrat  des  Herzens  und  der  Präzision  des  Intellekts  — 
wer  könnte  von  ihm  erwarten,  daß  er  eine  Ernte  einbringt,  ehe  die 
Saat  voll  aufgegangen  ist!  Mit  dem  vielgesvandelten,  proteischen  Emst 
Jünger  vrird  er  auf  den  Erkenntnisaugenblick  warten  müssen,  wenn 
ihm  der  Anblick  einer  Blume  wieder  den  Glauben  an  die  Ordnung 
der  Welt  herstellt. 
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LITERARY  GERMANY  AND  AUSI'RIA  1958/1959: 
A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

Heinz  Politzer 


In  1958/59  Germany’s  intellectual  bent  could  be  best  described 
as  one  of  uneasy  restoration.  The  publishers,  the  theater  directors, 
and  the  big  broadcasting  stations  were  quite  prepared  to  lavish 
unprecedented  sums  on  any  cultural  undertaking  which  showed  some 
degree  of  originality,  or  promised  to  usher  in  the  eagerly  expected 
renascence  of  Germany’s  cultural  life.  However,  economic  prosperity 
and  pre-occupation  with  technological  progress  seemed  to  counteract 
any  genuine  creative  effort  in  literature  and  in  the  arts.  Time  and 
again,  I  heard  middle-aged  writers  speak  with  nostalgia  of  the  time, 
ten  or  even  more  years  ago,  when  stomachs  were  empty  but  books 
were  read.  If  there  is  an  advanced  guard  of  writers  and  artists  in  the 
Germany  of  today,  it  has  not  reached  the  limelights.  But,  paradoxically, 
the  limelight  is  there,  turned  on  and  glaring,  ready  to  focus  on  any  new 
hterar)’  figure  worthy  of  national  acclaim  and  able  to  represent  modem 
German  literature  before  the  critics  and  readers  of,  say,  contemporary 
France,  Italy,  or  the  English-speaking  countries.  What  b  absent,  b  a 
truly  contemporary  German  literature. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  lecture,  delivered  in  October  1958, 
before  a  capacity  audience  in  Hannover,  Wolfgang  Kayser  (Got¬ 
tingen),  articulated  his  feelings  of  uneasiness  by  saying  that  the  “in¬ 
tellectual  situation  did  not  correspond  with  the  external  one,  character, 
ized  as  it  was  by  reconstruction  and  full  employment.”  And,  warning- 
ly,  he  added: 

Die  Eingriffe  einer  diktatorischen  Staatsführung  in  alle  Schich¬ 
ten  des  literarisclien  Lebens,  die  Zerstörungen  in  Krieg  und 
Zusammenbruch,  die  soziologischen  Verschiebungen,  der  Zu¬ 
strom  neuer  Leserschichten,  das  Aufkommen  neuartiger  Lebens¬ 
formen  des  Buches,  das  Mächtigwerden  ökonomischer  Kräfte 
und  Verhaltensweisen,  das  alles  hat  beigetragen  zu  der  Unord¬ 
nung  und  Verwirrung,  die  sich  nicht  durch  Umkehr  und 
Restauration  .  .  .  beseitigen  läßt.  * 

And  yet,  restorative  tendencies  were  noticeable  everywhere.  To 

’  “Das  lucrari.sche  Leben  der  Gegenwart,”  Deutsche  Literatur  in 
unserer  Zeit,  1959,  p.30. 
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be  sure,  this  restoration  did  not  extend  so  far  back  as  to  include  the 
classical  periods  of  German  literature.  The  bicentenary  of  Schiller’s 
birth,  celebrated  in  November,  1959,  has  so  far  produced  a  couple 
of  scholarly  contributions  of  stature  —  the  Schiller  books  by  Gerhard 
Storz  and  Benno  von  Wiese.  But,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  did  not  re* 
suit  in  a  new,  representative  and  contemporary  style  of  performing 
Schiller’s  tragedies  on  the  stage.  Instead,  the  restoration  that  was  go¬ 
ing  on  was  concerned  with  a  remembrance  of  things  not  so  very  long 
past,  a  recapturing  of  the  years  between  the  tw’o  wars.  It  was  as  if 
Germany  still  had  not  fully  made  up  culturally  for  the  losses  she  had 
suffered  since  1918,  and  was  still  busy  sorting  out,  re-assessing,  redis¬ 
covering  what  she  had  neglected  or  otherwise  missed  during  those 
years  of  economic  depression  and  political  upheaval. 

Noticeable  in  this  process  of  revaluation  is  a  certain  eclipse  in  the 
fame  of  Thomas  Mann.  Fesver  dissertations  arc  being  written  about 
him;  he  is  quoted  less  frequently  and  less  prominently  in  the  public 
discussion  of  literary  subjects;  the  arguments  over  his  political  al¬ 
legiances  to  East  and  West  have  almost  completely  ceased  since  his 
death.  Wilhelm  Emrich  (now  at  the  Free  University  in  Berlin),  who 
followed  Wolfgang  Kayser  in  the  discussion  of  German  literature 
in  our  time,  arrived  at  what  must  be  understood  as  the  gentle  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Mann  from  his  throne  of  eminence.  Analyzing  Dok¬ 
tor  Faustus,  he  s|x>kc  of  the  sentimentality  and  the  lack  of  precision 
which  mar  Mann’s  magnum  opus.  The  place  once  occupied  by  the 
creator  of  Buddenbrooks  and  the  Zauberberg  now  seems  to  be  divided 
among  Robert  Musil,  Hermann  Broch,  and  Franz  Kafka,  all  three, 
like  Mann,  bom  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  anticipating,  articulat¬ 
ing,  and  interpreting  in  a  more  authentic  way  the  crisis  of  soul  and 
mind  which  still  haunts  the  intellectuals  of  Germany  today. 

As  far  as  Kafka  is  concerned,  the  past  year  was  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  the  history  of  his  after-fame.  It  saw  the  publication 
of  his  letters,  which,  for  the  time  being,  will  conclude  the  S.  Fischer 
edition  of  his  Collected  Works.  (Kafka’s  letters  to  Felice  Bauer  will 
have  to  remain  unpublished  as  long  as  their  recipient  is  alive.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  they  will  add  two  more  volumes  to  the  corpus  of  his  writings). 
Furthermore,  young  Klaus  Wagenbach  published  a  very  competent 
study  of  Kafka’s  formative  years,  and  Wilhelm  Emrich  produced  the 
first  full-fledged  structural  analysis  of  Kafka’s  writings.  Emrich,  who 
developed  his  ingenious  method  of  deciphering  and  re-integrating 
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symbok  while  working  with  the  second  part  of  Goethe’s  Faust,  has  now 
subjected  the  still  more  elusive  Kafka  to  his  method  of  interpretation. 
B>  doing  so,  he  has  enriched  as  well  as  challenged  Kafka  scholarship 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Kafka,  Broch,  and  Musil  are  Austrians,  citizens  of  the  Welt  von 
Gestern  (Stefan  Zweig),  and  their  sudden  prominence  (its  in  well 
with  the  restorative  character  of  modern  German  literature.  Generally 
speaking,  the  superficially  suid  traditionalism  of  Austrian  letters 
seems  to  have  conquered  the  restive  imagination  of  present-day  Ger¬ 
many.  The  plays  of  Grillparzer,  Nestroy,  Raimund  and  Hofmannsthal 
are  at  long  last  welcomed  on  the  German  stage.  Georg  Trakl’s  fame 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  works  of  Karl  Kraus,  published  by  a 
Munich  firm,  are  exerting  for  the  first  time  a  decisive  influence  be¬ 
yond  the  coffee  houses  of  Vienna  and  Prague.  The  young  writer  and 
critic  Herbert  Eisenreich  has  ventured  to  explain  this  phenomenon 
of  Germany’s  Austrophilia  by  an  interesting  equation.  Austria,  he  says, 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Germany  as  Ireland  does  to  England. 

.  .  .  aus  dem  kleinen,  katholischen,  “romantischen”,  politisch 
machtlosen,  selten  ganz  unabhängigen  Irland  kommen  die 
großen  englischen,  und  aus  dem  kleinen,  katholischen,  “roman¬ 
tischen”,  politisch  machtlosen,  selten  ganz  unabhängigen 
Österreich  kommen  im  letzten  Jahrhundert  die  großen  deutschen 
Dichter. 

And,  Eisenreich  concludes  wistfully,  “wie  die  Iren  in  England,  so 
finden  die  Österreicher  in  Deutschland  ihre  Verleger  und  ihr  Pu¬ 
blikum.”  (“Biedermeier-Dämonen”,  Neue  Deutsche  Blätter,  49  [19581, 
432). 

As  a  result  of  this  Austrophilia  tsvo  writers  have  gained  prominence 
who  were  practically  unknown  mily  a  decade  ago:  Fritz  von  Herz- 
manovsky-Orlando  and  Heimito  von  Doderer. 

Herzmanovsky-Orlando  was  bom  in  Vienna  in  1883,  and  died, 
eighty  years  old,  six  years  ago  in  a  lonely  castle  in  Southern  Tyrol. 
In  1928  he  published  a  scurrilous  novel,  accompanied  by  equally 
scurrilous  drawings,  under  the  title  Der  Gauhchreck  im  Rosennetz,  The 
book  attracted  no  public  attention  but  was  cherished  by  a  tiny  sect 
of  des-otees.  Aided  by  the  sudden  outbursts  of  pro-Austrian  sympathies 
in  Germany  as  well  as  by  the  expert  editorship  of  Friedrich  Torberg, 
Herzmanovsky  now  enjoys  posthumously  all  the  honors  he  would 
have  heartily  despised  during  his  lifetime.  He  is  recognized  as  one 
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of  the  few  grotesque  writers  in  the  German  tongue,  and  certainly 
as  the  most  potent  spinner  of  satirical  yams  since  the  day  of  Jean 
Paul.  Possessed  of  baroque  wit  and  imagination,  which,  as  often  as 
not,  remind  the  reader  of  Rabelais  or,  closer  to  home,  of  Fischart, 
Ilerzmanovsky-Orlando  is  thoroughly  Austrian  in  his  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ways  and  by-ways  of  bureaucratic  procedure  and  thorough¬ 
ly  modern  in  the  surrealistic  transparency  of  his  images.  Maybe  he 
could  be  described  as  a  kind  of  Biedermeier  Dali.  His  second  novel, 
Maskenspiel  der  Genien,  made  the  best  seller  list;  his  play,  Kaiser  Josef 
und  die  Bahrwänterstochter,  was  played  by  the  Vienna  Akademietheater 
in  1957. 

Heimito  von  Doderer  is  Herzmanov-sky’s  junior  by  13  years.  Yet 
he  shares  with  the  older  writer  the  familiarity  with  the  grotesque 
demons  which  haunted  Old  Austria.  These  demons  he  conjures  up 
with  consummate  craftsmanship  and  profound  historical  and  socio¬ 
logical  undentanding,  whereas  Hcrzmano\-sky  indulged  in  all  the 
eccentricities  and  mannerisms  of  an  amateur  who  nc\’cr  exjjected 
public  acclaim.  Doderer,  too,  started  publishing  in  the  ’twenties.  He, 
too,  remained  practically  unknown  until,  in  1951,  a  German  publisher 
brought  out  his  epic.  Die  Strudlhofstiege.  These  stairs,  still  situated 
in  the  ninth  district  of  Vienna,  he  uses  as  a  symbol  for  the  division, 
and  yet  basic  unity,  of  the  generations  before  and  after  the  first  World 
War  as  well  as  of  the  manifold  söcial  strata  of  the  Austrian  metropolis. 
As  deeply  dedicated  to  the  recreation  of  the  past  as  Proust  and 
Musil  —  both  of  whom  he  rejects  in  a  kind  of  literary  Oedipal  re¬ 
lationship  —  Doderer  has  developed  a  style  thoroughly  his  ow’n. 
The  changes  of  time  and  reality  are  manipulated  in  sentences  which 
could,  perhaps,  be  described  as  a  kind  of  monumental  small  talk. 
To  be  sure,  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  Doderer’s  style  lies 
in  its  being  spoken  rather  than  written. 

The  Strudlhofstiege,  by  no  means  an  easy  book  to  read,  became 
a  success  immediately  with  German  readers  and  even  earned  its 
author  an  Austrian  Staatspreis,  the  highest  distinction  the  second 
republic  bestows  up>on  its  artists.  However,  Doderer  finds  his  greatest 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that,  after  the  Strudlhofstiege  made  the  head¬ 
lines  nationally  and  in  Germany,  the  city  of  Vienna  saw  fit  to  install  a 
string  of  new  street  lights  along  the  celebrated  thoroughfare. 

Like  the  Strudlhofstiege,  Doderer’s  second  epic.  Die  Dämonen, 
is  planned  on  a  grand,  architectural  scale.  Indeed,  Doderer  sits  down 
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at  a  drawing  board  when  he  begins  to  write,  and  he  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  the  so-called  content  of  his  books  becomes  clear  to  him,  in 
a  very  intuitive  way,  only  after  he  has  succeeded  in  solving  the  formal 
problem  of  their  composition.  In  a  searching  piece  of  literary  theory, 
Grundlagen  und  Funktion  des  Romans,  which  Doderer  published 
last  srar,  he  formulates  his  artistic  creed  as  follows: 

Ein  entscheidender  Vorstoß  in  der  Kunst  kann  nie  geschehen 
durch  neue  Gc<lanken  oder  das  Ergreifen  neuer  Inhalte 
(Naturalismus,  Expressionismus  .  .  .).  Sondern  nur  neue  tech¬ 
nische  Mittel  vermögen  die  Kunst  immer  neu  zu  begründen, 
Mittel,  die  einer  unter  dem  Zwang  der  Not  erfindet,  weil  er 
mit  den  alten  nicht  mehr  a’.iskommt ...  (p.  48) 

With  the  publication  in  this  country  of  an  English  translation  of 
Dodercris  Demons,  promised  for  1960,  Austria  will  re-enter  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature,  which  neither  Hofmannsthal 
nor  Kafka,  neither  Musil  nor  Rroch  lived  long  enough  to  attain. 

Daring  formal  experimentation  applied  to  traditional  content  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Doderer’s  work.  This  recipe  of  old  wine  in  new  bottles 
undoubtedly  accounts  likewise  for  the  success  of  Bertolt  Brecht’s 
“epic  theater,”  which  still  commands  the  stages  of  Western  CJermany. 

The  past  season  saw  three  major  performances  of  his  plays  this 
side  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  and  all  three  were  advertised,  criticized 
and  treated  by  the  audiences  as  decisive  ventures  on  the  contemporary 
scene.  The  Hamburg  theater  staged  the  first  German  performance 
of  Dir  heilige  Johanna  der  Schlachthöfe.  Written  around  the  time 
of  Brerht’s  conversion  to  orthodox  Marxism,  it  shows  St.  Joan,  in  the 
euise  of  a  Salvation  Army  girl,  against  the  background  of  the  slaughter 
yards  and  stock  exchanees  of  modem  Chicago.  Often  degenerating 
into  a  crude  parody  of  Schiller’s  romantic  pathos,  it  is  climaxed  by 
the  dying  heroine’s  denunciation  of  the  capitalist  system.  The  Ham¬ 
burg  audiences,  however,  were  just  as  jubilant  as  if  there  had  never 
been  a  Marshall  Plan  or  a  Wirtschaftswunder,  —  The  Stuttgart 
theater  produced  Der  aufhaltsame  Aufstieg  des  Arturo  Ui.  The  pro¬ 
fundity  of  this  piece  of  anti-Hitler  propaganda  can  be  gauged  by  a 
closer  reading  of  its  dramatis  personae:  the  gangster  Ui  is,  of  course. 
Hitler;  Hindenburg  appears  as  Dogsborough,  (Joebbels  as  Givola,  and 
Dollfuss  as  Dullfeet.  The  paradox  at  the  core  of  this  “parable”  is  the 
Auf  halt  samkeit  of  Hitler’s  ascent,  a  word  that  does  not  even  exist  in 
the  German  tongue.  The  guilt  for  this  rise  to  power  is  again  laid  at 
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thr  doorstep  of  capitalism  and  imperialism.  Yet  a  thoroughly  bourgeois 
audience  celebrated  the  Stuttgart  first  night  with  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance.  The  third  performance,  and  the  most  ardently  discussed  one, 
was  the  Frankfurt  production  of  Schu'eik  im  zweiten  Weltkrieg.  The 
Frankfurt  manager,  Harr^'  Buckwit/,  functions  as  Brecht’s  spokesman 
in  Western  Germany;  his  theater  is  located  in  the  most  Americanized 
cf  German  cities,  and  yet  it  is,  next  to  the  East  Berlin  Theater  am 
Schiffbauerdamm,  the  main  altar  of  the  contemporary  Brecht  cult.  — 
As  to  Brecht’s  Schweik,  it  was  w’ritten  in  America,  in  1942/43,  and, 
like  Ui,  was  never  revised.  Harking  back  to  the  memorable  per- 
fonnances  of  Jaroslav  HaSek’s  Schirejk,  which  Erwin  Piscator  staged 
in  the  late  ’twenties  with  Max  Pallenberg  as  his  leading  man,  Brecht 
sends  his  resuscitated  Schweik  through  a  Gestapo  HQ,  the  voluntary 
Labor  Service,  and  a  military  pri.son,  until  he  is  forced  to  join  the 
battle  for  Stalingrad.  In  the  end  he  encounters  Hitler  who  is  just  as 
lost  as  the  little  Czech  dogfancier.  Again,  this  trite  and  contrived 
by-product  of  Brecht’s  theatrical  imagination  met  with  resounding 
success  and  was  the  topic  of  a  mass  rally  of  Frankfurt’s  intelligentsia 
who  declared  themselves  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  Brecht’s 
harangues. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  restorative  character  of  present-day  German 
literature.  The  three  Brecht  plays  which  stirred  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Western  Germany  during  the  past  year  are  thematically 
bound  up  with  the  traumatic  experiences  of  only  yesterday.  Just  as  the 
Dreigrpschenoper  used  to  stir  the  middle  classes  of  1928  and  after, 
so  the  new  German  middle  class  of  1958/59  was  stirred  by  Brecht’s 
spirit  of  austere  spite  and  trenchant  ridicule  of  the  powers-that-be. 
Strangely  enough,  the  fact  went  unnoticed  that  these  powers-that-be 
have  by  now  become  the  powers-that-were,  and  that  the  pacifism 
preached  by  Brecht’s  Schweik  had  a  peculiarly  false  ring  at  the 
moment  when  the  Berlin  crisis  was  moving  towards  its  climax. 

And  yet,  Brecht’s  stature  as  a  contemporary  dramatist  becomes 
apparent  when  he  is  compared  with  the  few  other  experimenters  on 
the  German  stage,  the  Swiss  Friedrich  Dürenmatt,  e.g.,  whose  latest 
work  —  the  gangster  opera,  Frank  V.  —  failed  dismally  at  its  first 
performance  in  the  Zürich  Schauspielhaus,  —  or  the  Austrian  Fritz 
Hochwälder  who  wrote  a  new  mystery  play,  Donnerstag,  for  this  year’s 
Salzburg  festival:  a  Jedermann  brought  up  to  date,  which  could  be 
described  as  all  mystery  and  no  play. 
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On  the  other  hand,  German  drama  reverts  to  the  drame  ä  thise 
of  the  old,  Sudermann,  school  wherever  it  clint^  to  the  traditional 
unities  and  refrains  from  Brecht’s  ag;^ressivc  reformulations  of  dra¬ 
matic  theory.  Karl  Wittlinger  who,  in  1956,  received  the  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  prize  for  his  play,  Kennen  Sie  die  Milchstraße?,  and 
whose  Kinder  des  Schattens  I  saw  in  one  of  Vienna’s  off-Broadway 
or,  rather,  ofT-Ringstraße,  productions,  has  little  more  to  offer  than  the 
tearful  self-pity  of  a  generation  which  seems  to  have  been  beaten  even 
before  it  was  bom.  To  give  birth  to  a  genuine  beatnik,  German  youth 
is  too  disciplined,  Austian  youth  too  gemütlich,  and  Swiss  youth  too 
neutral. 

The  Angry  Young  Men  had  to  be  imported.  John  Osborne’s 
'Look  Back  in  Anger  and  his  earlier  —  and  better  —  Epitaph  for 
George  Dillon  proved  eminently  successful  as  plays,  but  fell  some¬ 
what  short  as  dramatic  statements  of  the  predicament  faced  by  the 
young  in  actuality.  A  truer,  less  oratorical,  account  of  the  struggle 
between  the  generations  was  given  by  Jean  Anouilh’s  comedy, 
UHurluberlu  which,  under  the  title  of  General  Quijote  oder  Der 
verliebte  Reaktionär,  had  its  first  German  performance  in  Vienna, 
and  turned  out  to  be  the  unchallenged  highlight  of  the  season  there. 
Here  the  speaker  of  the  older  generation,  a  retired  general,  easily 
wins  out  over  his  young  antagonist  although  —  or,  perhaps,  because 
—  he  is  twice  forced  to  endure  a  physical  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
intellectual  Halbstarken.  The  performance  itself,  in  the  venerable 
Theater  in  der  Josef stadt,  was  directed  by  Heinrich  Schnitzler,  Arthur 
Schnitzler’s  son,  who  had  returned  to  his  native  city  from  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  Theatre  History  in  California.  What  Schnitzler  directed  was 
European  theater,  only  by  accident  in  the  German  tongue.  It  proved 
that  in  the  natural  struggle  of  man  for  his  authenticity,  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  his  dignity  and  for  the  preponderance  of  suffering  wisdom 
over  the  eccentricities  of  a  youth  out  of  joint,  Europe  has  already 
abolished  her  national  boundaries.  UHurluberlu  was  a  European 
play  performed  on  a  European  stage  in  a  European  capital,  and  most 
of  the  critics  and  the  majority  of  the  audiences  accepted  it  as  such. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  German  drama  will  sur¬ 
vive  only  if  it  becomes  as  internationally  minded  as  the  best  of  the 
contemporary  French  and  English  productions.  On  the  other  hand, 
poetry  has  survived,  though  poetry  will  always  be  gloriously  con¬ 
fined  to  the  boundaries  of  its  native  tongue.  —  To  prevent  this  brief 
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and  subjective  report  from  ending  on  a  too  futuristic  note,  let  me 
conclude  by  citing  a  poem.  It  was  written  by  a  half-blind  and  sick 
peasant  woman  who  lives  in  virtual  isolation  in  a  Carinthian  mountain 
village: 

Wenn  du  mich  einläBt  bevor  deine  Hähne  erwachen, 
will  ich  dienen  für  dich  in  dem  knöchernen  Haus, 
will  die  Herztronunel  schlagen,  den  Atem  dir  schöpfen 
und  dreimal  die  geistliche  Rose  begieOcn 
am  Morgen,  am  Mittag,  am  Abend. 

Wenn  du  mi:h  einläBt  bevor  meine  Augen  verbrennen, 
schmelze  ici.  drinnen  für  dich  dein  Spiegelbild  frei 
und  mach  es  zum  König  Uber  die  Engel 
und  schlag  es  Gott  als  sein  Ebenbild  vor, 
voll  Glaube,  voll  Hoffnung,  voll  Liebe. 

Wenn  du  mich  einläBt  bevor  mich  die  Kräfte  verlassen, 
köpfe  ich  neunmal  für  dich  mit  der  Schlange  den  Tod, 
grab  die  Gramwurzel  aus  und  esse  sie  selbst 
und  hole  dir  dann  aus  dem  Sonnengeflccht 
das  Brot,  den  Wein  und  die  Taube. 

The  name  of  the  poet  is  Christine  Habcmigg,  nee  Thonhauser; 
she  earns  her  living  by  crocheting  and  she  has  published  her  verse 
and  gained  recognition  and  prizes  under  the  pseudonym  Christine 
Lavant.  Her  verse  collections  —  Die  unvollendete  Liebe  (1949),  Die 
Bettlerschale  (1956),  and  Spindel  im  Mond  (1959)  —  mark  the 
point  where  the  restoration  of  modem  German  literature  meets  with 
the  genuine  tradition  of  its  creative  genius,  and  the  uneasiness  of  a 
contemporary  soul  is  redeemed  by  its  acceptance  of  primeval  images 
like  the  bread,  the  wine,  and  the  dove. 

Oberlin  College 
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THE  WORLD  OF  HEINRICH  BOLL 
Richaro  Plant 


Even  a  cursory  glance  at  a  West'German  literary  magazine  will 
reveal  a  bewildering  number  of  new  writers,  most  of  them  unknown 
to  the  American  public.  Among  the  few  who  have  found  an  inter* 
national  audience  is  Heinrich  Boll.  Bom  in  Köln  in  1917,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Group  47,  together  with  Hans  Wemer  Richter,  Paul 
SchallQck,  Günther  Eich  and  Alfred  Andersch.  In  the  United  States, 
four  of  Boll’s  novels  have  been  published  so  far,  and  there  also  exist 
several  college  textbooks,  containing  something  like  ten  of  his  short 
stories  in  German. 

The  critics  have  been  often  bewildered  by  this  new  voice.’  Estimates 
of  Boll  as  an  artist  tend  to  be  contradictory.  A  few  commentators 
classified  him  as  a  new  representative  of  that  old  school  of  the 
Twenties  and  Thirties,  “Die  neue  Sachlichkeit.”  Some  attacked  him 
for  being  de\-oid  of  philosophical  depth,  for  being  hypnotized  by  the 
gloom  of  post-war  Germany  or  for  being  anti-religious,  while  others 
were  convinced  he  was  a  German  Hemingway.  Since  all  of  this  is 
far  off  the  mark,  let  us  have  a  short  look  at  the  world  of  Boll. 

Perhaps  it  is  typical  that  Boll  called  his  first  published  work: 
Der  Zug  war  pünkltch  (Opladen,  1949),  Over  three  quarters  of  the 
action  take  place  on  a  train.  And  the  reader  leafing  through  Boll’s 
best-known  collection  of  short  stories.  Wanderer,  kommst  du  nach 
Spa  .  .  .  (Opladen,  1950),  will  discover  quite  a  number  of  stories 
which  cither  begin  and  end  at  the  railroad  station,  or  contain  sc.enes 


*  Among  the  reviews  of  Boll’s  books  in  dailies  and  magazines  there 
are  few  which  are  truly  comprehensive.  An  early  advocate  of  the  author 
has  been  the  German  editor  and  critic  Karl  Kom,  particularly  in  his 
“Bitteres  Frühlingserwachen,’’  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1954.  Also  in  his  discussion  of  “Und  sagte  kein  einziges  Wort’’ 
as  reported  in  Allemagne  d’aujourd’hui,  IV  (1953),  410-412.  The  most 
detailed  essays  are  to  be  found  in  French:  Robert  Chälons,  “L’art  du 
romancier  chez  Heinrich  Boll;  notes  de  lecture,”  Allemagne  d’au¬ 
jourd’hui,  VII  (1957),  681  -  687.  Further,  Henri  Plard,  “La  guerre  et 
I’apris  -  guerre  dans  les  r^cits  de  Heinrich  Boll,”  Europe  II  (1957),  1-19. 
For  a  more  extensive  appreciation  from  England,  see  H.  M.  Waidson, 
“The  Novels  and  Stories  of  Heinrich  Boll,”  German  Life  and  Letters, 
XII  (July,  1959),  264  -  272. 
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taking  place  there  and  on  the  train  itself.*  We  can  follow  this  through 
to  his  last  works  dealing  with  post-war  Germany.  In  Und  sagte  kein 
einziges  Wort  (Köln,  1953),  Bogner,  the  hero,  wastes  much  of  his 
time  at  the  desolate  station.  In  both  Haus  ohne  Hüter  (Köln,  1954)  — 
the  author’s  most  brilliant  achievement  so  far — and  in  the  mono- 
loguish  novella  Das  Brot  der  frühen  Jahre  (Köln,  1954),  Böll  returns 
to  this  locale  which  might  be  called  the  atmosphere  and  symbol  of 
his  universe. 

In  the  dusty,  overcrowded  waiting  rooms  of  these  stations,  the 
characters  sit  and  wait,  condemned  to  inactivity  yet  never  relaxed 
because  timetables  know  no  pity.  A  railroad  station  stands  outside 
ordinary  life;  it  forms  a  world  of  its  own:  a  world  of  waiting,  of 
frustrated  meetings,  of  hasty  good-byes — played  against  a  background 
of  busy  loneliness  and  noisy  melancholy.  We  meet  people  by  accident, 
exchange  meaningless  words,  spend  a  few  hours  with  them  and  leave, 
without  involvement. 

If  I  wanted  to  press  the  point,  I  could  rephrase  this  description 
in  theological  terms  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary.  Trains  take 
us  away  just  as  destiny  sometimes  leads  us  into  another  country, 
another  profession,  another  relationship.  In  Das  Brot,  one  of  Böll’s 
later  productions,  the  hero,  wondering  what  would  have  happened  if, 
at  the  station,  he  had  missed  the  girl  who  changed  his  entire  life, 
muses:  “Ich  wäre  in  ein  anderes  Leben  eingestiegen  wie  man  aus 
Versehen  in  einen  anderen  Zug  einsteigt.”  (p.8). 

In  Böll’s  very  special  world  certain  places,  originally  endowed  with 
a  character  of  their  own,  have  been  transformed  into  vestibules  of 
doom  or  salvation.  Hospitals,  offices,  schoolrooms  reveal  the  same 
alienation  as  railroad  stations,  and  the  title  story  of  Wanderer 
probably  furnishes  the  best  example.  It  unfolds  in  an  emergency 

^  It  is  too  early  to  clear  up  the  unfortunate  confusion  concerning 
the  different  editions  of  Böll’s  short  stories.  In  the  pocket  book  reprint 
of  Blanderer  (München.  1956),  the  editors  of  the  List  publishing  house 
have  omitted  a  few  of  the  original  pieces,  retitled  others  and  added  five 
new  ones.  The  collection  Der  Bahnhof  von  Zimnren  (München.  1959),  also 
published  by  List  as  a  paperback,  consists  of  five  different  groups.  Six 
stories  have  not  appeared  in  any  collection;  one  was  taken  from  Dr. 
Marke;  two  appeared  first  in  So  ward  .Abend  und  Morgen  (Zürich, 
1955) ;  two  others  stem  from  Unberechenbare  Gäete  (Zürich.  19.56),  and 
four  are  repeats  since  they  had  appeared  in  the  first  pocket  book  renrint 
of  Wanderer. 
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hospital,  away  from  the  front  proper.  War,  as  rendered  by  Boll,  is  the 
war  of  muddy  ditches  where  time  hangs  heavy  like  the  wintry  sky  of 
Russia;  of  forsaken  hospitals  in  Hungary;  of  isolated  patrols  killed  by 
stray  bullets  in  a  war  that  was  senseless,  criminal  and  lost  from  the 
start.  Or  we  enter  bombed  towns  where  an  untouched  icebox  still 
holds  guard  over  the  collapsed  fourth  floor  of  an  apartment  house. 
Boll  has  caught  the  poetry  of  the  backwash  of  the  war,  of  the  waste¬ 
land  that  was  Germany  after  1945. 

He  possesses  a  special  gift  for  extracting  the  essence  of  that  slightly 
surrealist  post-war  landscape  in  which  neon-lit  ice  cream  parlors 
have  sprouted  on  the  ground  floors  of  half-ruined  Victorian  man¬ 
sions,  and  where  children  speculate  whether  that  strange,  unfinished 
structure  is  a  genuine  ruin  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  house.  Boll 
also  seems  to  feel  at  home  with  the  people  living  in  the  wastelands. 
Again  and  again  we  meet  the  young  men  of  this  epoch  who  say  of 
themselves:  “Offenbar  taugte  ich  nicht  zum  sogenannten  Lebens¬ 
kampf.”  (“Kerzen  für  Maria,”  Wanderer,  p.  214).  The  philosophy 
of  indifferent  despair,  as  expressed  by  the  protagonist  of  “Geschäft 
ist  Geschäft,”  would  fit  many  leading  characters  of  his  fiction:  “Am 
liebsten  liege  ich  auf  dem  Bett  und  träume  .  .  .  Ich  rechne  mir  dann 
aus,  wieviele  hunderttausend  Arbeitstage  sie  an  so  einer  Brücke  bauen, 
oder  an  einem  großen  Haus,  und  ich  denke  daran,  daß  sie  in  einer 
einzigen  Minute  Brücke  und  Haus  kaputtschmeißen  können.  Wozu  da 
noch  arbeiten?  Ich  finde  es  sinnlos,  da  noch  zu  arbeiten.”  (p.  184). 

With  this,  we  hold  the  key  to  Boll’s  heroes.  They  are  unheroic 
heroes.  They  are  taken  along  through  life  as  if  by  a  train.  The 
protagonist  of  Böll’s  first  novella.  Der  Zug,  knows  that  the  train  will 
deposit  him  at  a  forgotten  Polish  village  where  he  is  going  to  die. 
It  also  becomes  apparent,  that  here,  as  in  nearly  all  his  later  fiction, 
the  war-exf>erience  has  forever  conditioned  Boll’s  characters.  Thin- 
skinned,  intelligent  Cpl.  Feinhals  of  Wo  warst  du,  Adam,  (Opladen, 
1950),  animalistic  Stobski  in  “Abenteuer  eines  Brotbeutels,”  the 
mutilated,  the  demented  soldiers  of  Wanderer,  rootless  Bogner  in  Und 
sagte,  Albert  and  Nella  in  Haus:  less  heroic  heroes  have  rarely  been 
made  the  protagonists  of  fiction.  Just  as  an  aside:  Boll’s  later  works 
usually  take  place  after  World  War  II,  in  the  new  miraculous  pros¬ 
perity.  Yet  the  heroes  remain  victims.  They  still  battle  for  their  lives, 
trying  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  someone  killed  for  a  cause  they 
hated,  struggling  to  get  a  hold  on  themselves  after  years  of  blood. 
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filth,  boredom  and  false  patriotism;  they  fight  for  their  daily  bread 
by  repairing  washing  machines,  superv’ised  by  a  boss  whom  they 
despise  as  much  as  Boll's  soldiers  despise  the  lieutenants  who  forever 
quote  Hitler. 

What  about  the  female  characters?  Let  us  look  at  Käte  Bogner 
in  Und  sagte,  battling  against  vermin,  dirt  and  a  separation  from  her 
beloved  husband ;  or  at  the  Polish  girl  in  Der  Zug  who  cannot  hate  the 
German  Feinhals.  The  women,  too,  are  always  victims,  and  e\'cn 
more  so  are  the  children.  I  can  not  mention  them  ail,  the  ethereal 
Russian  girl  selling  “Chuchen"  to  our  crippled  hero;  the  eleven- 
year  old  boy  in  “Lohengrin's  Tod,"  stealing  coal  so  the  younger  ones 
will  not  starve;  the  two  bo}’s  in  Haus,  a  novel  centered  around  chil¬ 
dren  used  to  “Onkel-Ehen,”  and  many  others. 

Throughout  Boll's  fiction,  we  also  meet  The  Others:  those  who 
rule,  possess,  dictate.  They  show  up  in  many  guises — Boll  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  enough  imagination  to  give  variety  to  his  fictional 
creatures.  They  appear  as  the  exact  counterpoint  to  our  victimized 
heroes.  Yet  in  constructing  scenes  of  confrontation  between  the  two, 
or,  rather,  in  conjuring  up  these  encounters  in  a  stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  Boll  often  ends  the  following  way:  the  anger,  the  long-withheld 
fury  of  our  protagonists  suddenly  evaporates;  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
“bleierne  Gleichgültigkeit"  {Das  Brot,  p.  64).  And  thus  Bogner,  Fein¬ 
hals,  Nella,  Albert  and  others  häve  a  different  battle  on  their  hands — 
that  against  boredom. 

“Im  Krieg  habe  ich  mich  an  Langeweile  besoffen,"  declares  Bogner 
in  Und  sagte  (p.  161),  and  this  could  be  applied  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  author's  characters.  Ennui  as  a  vital  problem — we  may 
have  encountered  this  in  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  in  Graham  Greene,  in 
numerous  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  but  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it  sounds 
a  new  note  in  twentieth-century  German  hetion.  Railroads,  of  course, 
are  breeding  stations  of  boredom;  likewise,  the  war  in  which  Boll's 
protagonists  were  involved  against  their  will,  has  conditioned  them 
to  live  in  boredom,  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  real  self  is  not 
“engage."  In  Und  sagte,  the  ennui  and  its  accompanying  dilemma  are 
the  core  of  Fred  Bogner's  dilemma.  Only  on  the  last  pages  of  the 
novel,  when  Bogner  is  able  to  face  a  return  to  Käte,  to  the  narrow 
one-room  apartment,  Bogner's  life — and  with  it  Boll's  prose — takes 
cn  a  new  freshness,  a  new  vitality. 

That  the  tone  of  the  narrative  should  change  when  its  protagonists 
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experience  what  could  be  called  a  conversion,  is  logical:  after  all, 
we  have  watched  them  continuously  from  very  close.  In  all  his 
narratives.  Boll  has  moved  his  camera  from  close-up  to  close-up.  He 
conveys  his  main  incidents  through  inner  monologues.  A  close  in¬ 
timacy  between  reader  and  character  is  established.  It  almost  appean 
as  though  we  had  acquired  a  real  friend.  One  could  say:  Boll  gives 
us  close-ups  of  compassion.  And  here  enters  a  marvellous  duplication. 
Just  as  we  seem  to  have  become  a  friend  of  Kate  Bogner  while  par¬ 
ticipating  in  her  daily  struggle  against  loneliness  and  dirt,  so  Boll's 
protagonists  sometimes  meet  strangers  and,  imperceptibly,  there  is  bom 
between  them  understanding  and  sympathy.  In  the  world  of  Heinrich 
Boll  it  b  only  thb  compassion,  this  consoling  alliance  of  two  desolate 
soub  which  makes  cxbtencc  bearable.  Occasionally,  the  birth  of  thb 
sympathy  b  not  gradual  but  sudden,  almost  like  a  revelation,  and  it 
may  be  tied  to  those  unearthly  figures  which  wander  through  Boll’s 
universe  like  messengers  from  another  world. 

For  the  French  critic  Henri  Plard,*  these  figures  are  really  angeb; 
he  has  traced  them  with  considerable  care  throughout  Boll’s  work. 
However  this  may  be,  it  leads  into  another  center  of  the  author’s 
world:  his  reverent  yet  ambiguous  treatment  of  religion.  Numerous 
attacks  on  Boll  have  concentrated  on  hb  alleged  cynicism;  his  de¬ 
fenders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tended  to  gloss  over  his  satirical 
passages.  A  large  number  of  Boll’s  protagonists  accept  the  Catholic 
faith  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  they  also  are  angered  by  the  clandes¬ 
tine  pettiness  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  administration.  With 
more  amused  anger  than  devotion,  Fred  Bogner  watches  the  tradi¬ 
tional  church  procession  marching  through  the  ruins  of  Köln.  The 
irony  reaches  a  high  point  when  the  banners,  displaying  the  first 
lines  of  famous  hymns,  are  exchanged  for  those  featuring  the  slogans 
of  the  Association  of  German  Druggists  which  convenes  at  the  same 
moment. 

Undoubtedly,  those  three  chapters  of  Und  sagte,  in  which  the 
religious  and  the  aggressively  commercial  are  interwoven,  contain 
that  spirit  of  macabre  raillery  which  is  apt  to  antagonize  the  orthodox. 
Yet  the  very  same  novel  also  reveals  the  opposite:  Kate  Bogner, 
though  defeated  and  enraged  by  Frau  Franke’s  false  piety,  often  goes 
to  church  to  enjoy:  “.  .  .  den  unendlichen  Frieden,  der  von  der 
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Gegenwart  Gottes  ansströmt."  (p.  29).  Like  many  a  believer  before 
him,  Boll  lashes  out  against  the  tyranny  of  domineering  busybodies 
like  Frau  Franke,  who  hides  an  indecent  worship  of  money  behind 
her  activities  on  behalf  of  churchly  causes.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind 
that  quite  a  few  of  Boll’s  heroes  have  hardly  survived  the  war  and 
the  lean,  chaotic  years  afterwards.  Even  though  they  may  have  been 
devout  at  the  beginning,  the  war  experience  has  shaken  them  to  their 
depth,  particularly  since  they  realized  that  faith  alone  does  not  al¬ 
ways  furnish  protection  against  despair,  loneliness  and  alcoholism. 
Boll’s  ambivalence  of  acceptance  and  rejection  emerges  perhaps  most 
clearly  in  his  first  extended  work  of  nonfiction,  the  Irisches  Tagebuch 
(Köln,  1957),  in  which  he  proclaims — this  time  not  through  fictional 
characters — his  love  for  the  faithful  in  heart,  for  the  honestly  devout 
and  meek,  as  well  as  his  disdain  of  vainglorious  churchly  affectation. 

The  truth  is,  Böll  denounces  affectation,  hypocrisy,  meddlesome¬ 
ness  and  over-efficiency  in  every  field  of  life.  His  collection,  entitled 
Dr.  Murkes  Gesammeltes  Schweigen  (Köln,  1958),  in  which  he  con¬ 
tinues  the  satirical  tradition  of  such  earlier  writers  as  Meyrink,  Stem- 
heim,  Erich  Kästner,  is  the  best  proof.  But  before  turning  to  this  as¬ 
pect,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  increasing  assurance  with  which 
Böll  uses  his  narrative  tools,  especially  the  “inner  monologue,”  a 
technique  which  Schnitzler  before  him  handled  with  such  mastery. 
But  to  mention  this,  is  to  lay  bare  the  difference:  Böll’s  figures  seem 
determined  to  make  friends  with  us,  while  Schnitzler  manages 
the  difficult  exploit  of  simultaneously  illuminating  his  characters 
from  within,  and  keeping  us  at  a  distance.  The  critic  of  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  called  Und  sagte  a  “duo  for  two  lonely 
voices,”^  and  nearly  all  short  stories  and  novels  could  be  labelled  solos, 
duos,  trios,  etc.  for  lonely  voices.  Furthermore,  the  direction  of  in¬ 
cidents,  the  musings  of  the  characters  necessitate  the  intimate 
method,  so  that  what  is  called  content  and  what  is  called  style  have 
become  interlaced  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
one  another. 

And  now  to  the  coda,  the  unexpected  satyr  play:  side  by  side  with 
Eöll’s  wasteland,  there  exist  his  grotesque  stories,  his  satirical  phan¬ 
tasies.  Occasionally,  they  have  even  entered  the  wasteland.  While 
Käte  and  Bogner  carry  on  their  heart-rending  conversation  in  a 
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dingy  hotel  room,  they  see  on  top  of  the  new  skyscraper  bright  neon 
light  letters  flashing  on  and  off  with  “Sei  schlau,  Mach  nicht  blau. 
Wenn  du  Kater  hast.  Nimm  Doulorin". 

W'e  called  the  satyr  play  “unexpected":  this  is  only  true  if  we 
are  content  with  a  surface  examination.  What  Boll  ridicules  is  the 
“Betriebsamkeit,"  the  universe  of  the  successful  from  which  his  hero- 
victims  arc  forever  excluded.  It  is  against  these  overbearing,  ex¬ 
troverts  that  his  outsiders  have  to  fight  their  battles.  It  may  come  as 
a  surprise  that  Boll  is  able  to  create  mordant  parodies  on  efficiency 
and  efficiency  experts  as  he  has  done  in  “Nicht  nur  zur  Weihnachtszeit" 
(Köln,  1955),  and  “Es  muß  etwas  geschehen”  {Dr.  Murke).  Yet 
just  as  we  know  from  the  old  cliche  that  clowns  arc  really  depressives, 
so  the  (^positc  is  true,  and  the  clown,  or,  rather  the  satirist  Boll, 
could  be  spotted  in  “Mein  trauriges  Gesicht”  (IVanderer) ,  an  early 
work.  Böll’s  satires,  despite  their  bite  and  their  sparkle,  are  built  on  a 
substructure  of  pathos.  Where  they  fail  is  in  their  basic  attitude.  In 
his  dislike  of  the  new  prosperity  with  its  “nouveau  riches,"  of  the 
pseudo-intellectual  bureaucrats  in  the  radio  organizations.  Boll  seems 
to  hint  that  they  are  typical  only  of  post-war  West  Germany.  He 
seems  blind  to  the  achievements  of  that  segment  of  West-Germany 
which  has  read  and  honored  him.  His  caricatures  seem  to  aim  not  in 
the  wrong  direction  but  too  much  in  one  direction.  Whatever  he  ab¬ 
hors,  so  it  could  be  shown  easily,  grows  just  as  abundantly  on  Madi.son 
Avenue  and  in  Hollywood.  It  is,  however,  too  early  to  come  to  a 
definite  appraisal  of  Böll’s  satirical — as  well  as  other — prose  works, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  his  Irisches  Tagebuch  marks  a  definite 
change  and  a  definite  breaking  away  from  his  earlier  pattern. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


RILKES  “MARIEN-LEBEN” 

Albert  Scholz 

Nach  Walter  Ritzers  Bibliographie,'  die  trotz  aller  Ausbssungen* 
und  Ungenauigkeiten  als  wertvolles  Werk  zu  begrüßen  ist,  sind  von 
Rilkes  Marien-Lcben  bis  jetzt  nur  zwei  Einzelbcsprechungen  erschienen, 
von  denen  die  eine  bloß  eine  Übersetzung  ins  Englische  darstellt  und 
die  andere,  eine  persönliche  Erinnerung,  kurz  den  Werdegang  des 
Gedichtkreises  erzählt.*  Die  Gründe  für  diesen  Mangel  an  Interesse  in 
Fachkreisen  lassen  sich  belegen. 

Albert  Soergel  widmet  dem  Gedichtzyklus,  der  1913  veröfTentlicht 
wurde,  den  kurzen  Satz:  “Während  in  dieser  Zeit  des  Wartetu  nur 
die  fünfzehn  strengen  Gedichte  des  ‘Marienlebetu’  in  der  ‘vollkom¬ 
menen,  fast  prähistorischen  Einsamkeit’  des  Schlosses  Duino  entstehen, 
erscheinen  zugleich  fast  alle  Übertragungen.”'  Emst  Alker  nennt  ihn 
ein  “katholisierendes  Nebenwerk”,*  und  F.  W.  Heerikhuizen  spricht 
von  den  unwichtigsten  Gedichten  dieser  Jahre  und  gebraucht  Adjektiva 
wie  “flat”  und  “dead.”“  In  Otto  Friedrich  Bollnows  Rilke  (Stuttgart 
1951)  wird  ihnen  keine  Beachtung  geschenkt,  und  das  gleiche  geschieht 
auf  den  579  Seiten  des  Werkes:  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  eine  innere 
Biographie,  von  Else  Buddeberg  (Stuttgart  1954).  Nora  von  Wyden- 
bruck  urteilt  wie  folgt:  “The  thirteen  poems  that  coiutitute  the 

‘Walter  Ritzer,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  Bibliographie  (Wien,  1951), 
S.  285. 

*  Vgl.  Monatshefte,  VLIII  (Nov.  1951),  S.  361-52,  Buchbesprechung 
V.  K.  W.  Jonas. 

*  Walter  Ritzer,  op.  ciL,  S.  285.  Der  Übersetzung  von  R.  G.  L.  Barrett 
(WUrzburg,  1922),  die  Rilke  kannte,  wird  volle  Anerkennung  gezollt 
durch  P.  Selver  im  Literarischen  Echo,  Jg.  25  (1922/3),  Spalte  466  f. 
Eine  zweite  sowie  dritte  Übersetzung  entging  Ritzer,  nämlich  die  von 
M.  D,  Herter  Norton,  The  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Das  Marien-Leben) 
in:  Translations  from  the  Poetry  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  (New  York, 
1938),  S.  194-231,  und  die  von  C.  F.  MacIntyre  (Los  Angeles,  1947). 
Inzwischen  sind  zwei  weitere  Übersetzungen  ins  Englische  erschienen: 
Stephen  Spender  (New  York,  1951)  und  N.  K.  Cruickshank  (Edin¬ 
burgh,  1952). 

‘  Albert  Soergel,  Dichtung  und  Dichter  der  Zeit,  19.  Auflage  (Leipzig, 
1928),  I,  760. 

‘Emst  Alker,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  von  Goethe  bis  zur 
Gi genwart  (Stuttgart,  1950),  S.  450. 
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‘Marienlebcn* **  arc  very  lovely,  but  somehow  they  do  not  strike  one 
as  having  been  formed  by  an  inner  necessity.  —  In  a  way,  they  are 
exercises  of  poetic  skill,  like  the  translations.”^  Sie  fügt  hinzu,  daß 
Rilke  selbst  diesen  reizenden  kleinen  Gedichten  scheinbar  wenig 
Beachtung  schenkte.*  Dieser  letzte  Punkt  mag  einen  der  Gründe  für 
das  geringe  Interesse  an  den  Gedichten  darstellen,  und  doch  gibt  es 
genug  Beispiele  in  der  Literatur,  die  ebenso  das  Gegenteil  beweisen. 
Belege  dafür  erübrigen  sich  hier,  anderseits  aber  dürfte  es  von  Wert 
sein,  des  Dichters  eigene  Urteile  näher  zu  beleuchten. 

Die  meisten  abweisenden  Kritiken  stützen  sich  auf  mehrere 
Äußerungen  Rilkes  in  Briefen.  So  nannte  er  den  Gedichtkreis  am  22. 
Januar  1920  “eine  kleine  Nebenarbeit,  vor  ungefähr  sieben  Jahren 
entstanden,  als  Einlösung  einer  alten  Zusage  an  einen  langjährigen 
Freund.”  {Brit  fe  1914-1921,  Leipzig,  1938,  S.  294).  Ähnlich  schrieb 
er  am  6.  Januar  1922  an  die  Gräfin  Sizzo,*  und  am  21.  Oktober  1924 
nannte  er  sie  “diese  (bis  auf  eines  oder  zwei)  unwichtigen  Ge* 
dichte  .  .  Solche  und  andere  Aussprüche  weisen  in  erster  Linie 
auf  die  Tatsache  hin,  daß  Rilke  sich  in  den  acht  bis  zwölf  Jahren  seit 
dem  Entstehen  des  Büchleins  innerlich  davon  entfernt  hatte.  Am  15, 
April  1913  urteilte  er  noch  anders  in  seiner  Antwort  an  Hugo  Salus: 
“Das  Gute  und  Zustimmende,  das  Sie  mir  zu  meinem  Marien-Leben 
sagen,  ist  mir  aufrichtig  werth;  es  ist  ein  kleines  Buch,  das  mir  so  recht 
über  mich  hinaus  von  einem  stillen  großmütigen  Geist  ist  geschenkt 
worden,  und  ich  werde  mich  immer  herzlich  damit  vertragen,  genau 
w’ic  ich’s  that,  da  ich’s  schrieb.”*®  Am  25.2.1922  berichtete  er  an  die 
Fürstin  von  Thurn  und  Taxis:  “So  wie  damals  neben  den  ersten 
großen  Elegien  (auf  Duino) ,  in  vor-  und  nachbewegten  Nebenstunden, 
das  Marien-Leben  sich  einstellen  mochte,  so  ist  diesmal  eine  Reihe 
von  Sonetten  entstanden  .  ,  Schon  die  vergleichende  Nebenein- 

•  F.  W,  Heerikhuizen,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  (London,  1951),  S.  264. 

^  Nora  von  Wydenbruck,  Rilke  —  Man  arid  Poet  (New  York,  1950), 
S.  201. 

*  Rainer  Mai’ia  Rilke,  Die  Briefe  an  Gräfin  Sizzo  1921-1926  Aua  R.  M. 
Rilkes  Nachlaß,  Vierte  Folge  (Wiesbaden,  1950),  S.  11. 

•Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Gesammelte  Briefe,  Bd.  1-6  (Leipzig,  1939-40), 
V,  333. 

*®Die  Literarische  Welt,  Jg.  I  (1925),  Nr.  9,  S.  2. 

**  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  und  Marie  von  Thum  und  Taxis:  Briefwechsel, 
Bd.  1-2  (Zürich,  1951),  II,  700.  (Ganz  ähnlich  schrieb  er  zwei  Tage 
vorher  an  seinen  Verleger  Kippenberg,  II,  415).  (Op.  cit.  unter  Nr.  12.) 
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anderstellung  dieser  beiden  Werke  ist  beachtenswert,  und  dieses  “sich 
einstellen”  weist  deutlich  auf  innere  Bereitschaft  hin.  Aus  den 
Entstehungsdaten  sowie  den  “Briefen  an  seinen  Verleger"*’  (vom  6. 
und  l*).!.  1912  und  vom  12.2.),  ferner  aus  dem  an  Marie  von  Taxis 
vom  6.1.1912*’  und  dem  bereits  zitierten  vom  21.10.1924  ist  zu 
erkennen,  daß  der  Dichter  den  Marienzyklus  in  eifrigem  Schaffen 
binnen  wenigen  Tagen  niederschrieb,  und  zwar  zwischen  dem  6.  und 
10.  oder  12.  Januar  1912.*’  Romano  Guardini*’  datiert  die  erste 
Elegie,  die  am  12.1  begonnen  wurde,  uiunittelbar  nach  dem  Marien- 
leben.  Laut  Brief  vom  24.1  1912  un  Lou  Andreas-Salome  sandte  Rilke 
ihr  zwei  Gedichte  “aus  einem  ganz  neuen  kleinen  Marienleben.”** 
In  dem  Briefe  vom  12.2.  fragte  er  bei  Kippenberg  an,  ob  dieser  seine 
Sendung  vom  23.1.  erhalten  habe.  Ohne  Zweifel  enthielt  sie  unseren 
Gedichtkreis. 

Auch  ein  Vergleich  von  Rilkes  Brief  vom  21.10.  1924  mit  dem 
erst  1950  veröffentlichten  vom  6.1.  1922  trägt  zur  Klärung  der  Haltung 
des  Dichters  zu  seinem  Werke  bei.  Dort  schrieb  er,  daß  ihm  das  Malcr- 
buch  vom  Berg  Athos  als  gegenständliche  Anlehnung  diente,*’  und 
hier  erwähnt  er  außerdem  den  Kiewski  Paterik  (eine  altrussische 
Sammlung),  die  ihm  anregend  gewesen  ist.**  Als  einzige  Ausnahme 
bezeichnet  er  das  Gedicht,  Stillung  Mariä  mit  dem  Auf  erstandenen, 
“das  aus  damals  neuen,  gegenwärtigen  Mitteln  gebildet  wurde.”** 
Dann  erwähnt  er  andere  Maricngemälde,  die  ihm  z.B.  beim  Schaffen 
der  Darstellung  Mariä  im  Tempel  vorschwebten,  den  Titian  in 
Venedig  und  noch  mehr  “den  ergreifenden  Tintoretto  in  Santa 
Madonna  dell  Orto.”**  Seine  oben  zitierten  Äußerungen  entspringen 
einerseits  aus  seiner  Bescheidenheit  gegenüber  dem  Lobe  der  Gräfin 
Sizzo  und  sind  anderseits  auf  seine  veränderte  Weltanschauung  zurück- 


Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Briefe  an  seinen  Verleger  1906  bis  1926.  Neue 
erweiterte  Ausgabe  (Wiesbaden,  1949),  I,  156  ff. 

^^Briefwechsel,  op.  cit.,  I,  88-89. 

**  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Wodtke,  Rilke  und  Klopstock  (Disa.,  Kiel,  1951) 
S.  74  und  Zeittafel,  1. 

Romano  Guardini,  Rainer  Maria  Rilkes  Deutung  des  Daseins 
(München,  1953),  S.  27. 

**  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  und  Lou  Andreas-Salome,  Briefwechsel  (Zürich 
und  Wiesbaden,  1952),  S.  264-65. 

Gesammelte  Briefe,  op.  cit.  (No.  9),  V,  333. 

Briefe  an  Sizzo,  op.  cit.  (No.  8),  S.  11/12. 
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Tuführen.  Innerlich  war  er  1922  von  diesem  durchaus  christlichen 
Thema  weit  entfernt.  Bei  der  nun  folgenden  Besprechung  und  Be¬ 
wertung  des  Gedichtkreises  wird  u.a.  ein  Anspruch  Goethes  im  Auge 
behalten:  “Ein  echtes  Kunstwerk  soll  wie  ein  gesundes  Naturprodukt 
aus  sich  selbst  heraus  beurteilt  werden."** 

Rilke  hat  uns  mit  dem  Maricn-Leben  nicht  nur  ein  [X)etischcs 
Kunstwerk  gegeben,  sondern  gleichzeitig  einen  gewissen  Einblick  in 
seine  Weltanschauung.  Von  dichterischen  Freiheiten  und  einer  Reihe 
von  Ausnahmen  abgesehen,  hält  er  sich  im  allgemeinen  an  die  Bibel 
und  die  Überlieferung  in  seiner  ganz  eigenen  Darstellung  des  Lebens 
der  Gottesmutter  von  der  Geburt  bis  zum  Tode.  Jedem  der  dreizehn 
Lebensabschnitte  ist  ein  selbständiges  Gedicht  gewidmet.  Das  letzte. 
Vom  Tode  Mariä,  besteht  aus  drei  Teilen,  eigentlich  aus  drei  Gedich¬ 
ten,  die  Rilke  des  engen  inneren  und  äußeren  Zusammenhanges  wegen 
Drei  Stücke  nennt.  Für  den  Zyklus  ist  also  die  Zahl  1.5  ebenso 
berechtigt  wie  die  Zahl  13. 

Im  Einklang  mit  der  Lebensdarstellung  beginnt  die  Dichtung  mit 
der  Geburt  Mariä,  aufs  zarteste  mitgeteilt  in  18  unregelmäßig  langen 
Zeilen  von  wechselnden  Trochäen,  Daktylen  und  Jamben.  Hier 
klingt  schon  der  Vers  der  Duine^er  Elegien  an  in  den  schlichten, 
packenden  Eingangsworten,  die  auf  das  Geheimnis  der  Menschwer¬ 
dung  des  Erlösers  hinweisen: 

O  was  muß  es  die  Engel  gekostet  haben, 
nicht  aufzusingen  plötzlich,  wie  man  aufweint, 
da  sie  doch  wußten:  in  dieser  Nacht  wird  dem 

Knaben 

die  Mutter  geboren,  dem  Einen,  der  bald  erscheint.*® 

Die  schweigenden  Engel  sind  weit  stärker  gezeichnet  als  die  der 
frühen  Mariengedichte.  Sie  verkörpern  höchstes  Gefühl  und  Bewußt¬ 
sein  und  besitzen  anderseits  menschliche  Schwächen,  da  sie  ihre 
Freude  auf  das  kommende  Ereignis  nur  mit  Mühe  verbergen.  Schreck¬ 
lich,  schön  und  strahlend  sind  die  Engel  der  Elegien  (1.  und  2.),  und 
auch  sie  besitzen  stärkstes  Gefühl.  (9.)  Sie  sind 

Räume  aus  Wesen,  Schilde  aus  Wonne,  Tumulte 
stürmisch  entzückten  Gefühls  .  .  .  (2.E1.) 

*•  Goethes  Sämtliche  Werke,  Juh.  A.,  Bd.  37,  II,  159.  (Bei  der 
Besprechung  von  Manzonis  Trauerspiel  I  Conte  de  Carmapnola,  1820). 

*®  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Gesammelte  Werke  (Insel,  1928),  II,  297.  (Für 
alle  Textzitate  benutzt.) 
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Die  Mutter  ‘des  Knaben’  anstatt  Jesu  txicr  des  Erlösers  wird  Maria 
ganz  allgemein  genannt.  Hier  zeigt  Rilke  bereits  die  für  seinen  Spät¬ 
stil  charakteristische  Neigung  zur  Entpersönlichung  des  Heils¬ 
geschehens  und  zu  dessen  Verwandlung  ins  Allgemein-Menschliche. 
Man  vergleiche  die  Gedichte  Christi  HöUenfahrt  und  Emmaus,  (G. 
W.  III,  384/86).  Durch  die  Worte: 

ach,  aie  fUhlten  in  sich  und  im  Raum  die  reine 

Verdichtung  .  .  .  (II,  297) 

wird  die  Beziehung  des  innersten  Wesens  der  Engel  in  unserem 
Mariengedicht  zum  reinen  Raum  ausgedrückt.  Damit  berührt  Rilke 
sr:hon  hier  seinen  später  voll  entwickelten  Begriff  des  Raumes  und 
Bezuges,  des  “Außen  und  Innen“,  des  Weltraums  und  Sceleninnersten 
bis  zur  Schlußformulierung  von  W eltinnenraum.  (G..W.  III,  452). 
Den  Engeln  sind  Grenzen  gesetzt,  sic  dürfen  nicht  hinab  und  sind 
nur  gefühlsmäßig  mit  dem  Raum  verbunden,  worin  die  Geburt 
Mariä  stattfindet.  Auf  der  Erde  ist  im  Gegensatz  dazu  alles  in  reger 
Erwartung.  Mensch  und  Tier  sind  eingeschlossen,  und  humorvoll 
wirkt  das  Bemühen  Joachims,  die  Stille  der  Nacht  durch  kein  Gemuhe 
der  Kuh  unterbrechen  zu  lassen.  Gleichzeitig  wird  damit  die  Rück¬ 
sicht  ausgedrückt,  mit  der  er  versucht,  jedes  störende  Geräusch  von 
der  (5ebärenden  fcrnzuhalten. 

Das  zweite  Gedicht,  Die  Darstellung  Mariä  im  Tempel,  beginnt 
mit  einer  Anrede  an  den  Leser,  der  in  den  Salomonischen  Tempel 
geführt  wird  mit  seinen  gewaltigen  .Ausmaßen,  seinem  Reichtum, 

wo  Säulen  in  dir  wirken;  wo  du  Stufen 
nachfUhlen  kannst  .  .  .  (II,  298) 

Spielerisch  läßt  Rilke  uns  an  der  Großartigkeit  der  vielgestaltigen 
Formen  der  Gebäude  teilnehmen  und  ein  Stück  des  Raumes  werden, 
der  körperlich  ist.  Alles  wird  Bewegung.  Das  Marienkindlcin  aber, 
voll  Lob  im  Herzen,  steigt  selbständig  hinein  und  geht  durch  alle 
hindurch  und 

.  .  .  aus  jeder  Hand  hinaus 

und  in  ihr  Los,  das,  höher  als  die  Halle, 

schon  fertig  war,  und  schwerer  als  das  Haus.  (II,  299) 

Die  erste  Hälfte  des  Gedichtes  enthält  die  ungewöhnliche  Beschreibung 
des  Tempelinnem,  die  zweite  konzentriert  sich  ganz  auf  das  Marien- 
kindlein  in  seiner  Gelassenheit  und  Ruhe.  In  den  Ausgeivählten  Werken 
(1948,  II,  15)  lautet  die  Zeile  15  “.  .  .  Palast  steht  auf  Palast,  “was 
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nach  Gordon  L.  Tracy*’  dem  plastischen  Ganzen  näherkommt  ab 
iifht,  eine  auf  den  ersten  Blick  einleuchtende  Feststellung.  Mit  der 
anschaulichen  Darstellung  des  Raumerlebnisses  vergleiche  man  Rilkes 
Gedicht,  DU  Blinde: 

Der  Raum  ist  eingefallen.  Nimm  den  Raum 
mir  vom  Gesicht  und  s’on  der  Brust  .  .  .  (II,  155) 

Der  dritte  Lebensabschnitt  bt  in  dem  Gedieht  Mariä  Verkündigung 
enthalten,  das  eine  u-esentliche  Abweichung  vom  biblischen  Texte  auf- 
weist,  die  für  Rilke  charakteristisch  ist:  die  Art  der  Begegnung  mit 
dem  Engel  und  besonders  der  Satz:  “Und  sie  erschraken  beide.” 
(G.W.  II,  301).  Im  Lukasevangelium  (i,  29)  heißt  es:  “Sie  ward 
verwirrt  ob  dieser  Rede  und  dachte  nach,  was  dieser  Gruß  bedeute.” 
Diese  Verwirrung  erfolgte  ent  nach  der  Botschaft  des  Engels,  während 
Rilke  aus  poetischen  Gründen  sich  auf  die  Momente  vor  der  Ver¬ 
kündigung  konzentriert,  insbesondere  auf  den  Blick  des  Engels  in  den 
Mariens,  worin  sich  alles  verdichtete, 

.  .  .  was  Millionen  schauten,  trieben,  trugen  ...  (II,  300) 
ln  diese  Blickverdichtung  verlegt  er  künstlerisch  die  Empfängnis 
Mariä  und  macht  damit  den  Engel  zum  Vertreter  des  Heiligen 
Geistes,  von  dem  sie  (Lukas  i,  35-38)  überschattet  wurde  und  den 
Sohn  des  Allerhöchsten  empfing.  Für  Rilke  ist  die  Blickverdichtung 
allumfassend  und  schließt  die  Anteilnahme  von  Millionen  mit  ihrer 
Sehnsucht  ein,  wodurch  äußerste  Konzentration  erzielt  wird.  Eine 
weitere  Art  von  Vermenschlichung  wird  ersichtlich,  wenn  der  Dichter 
von  geistigen  Wesen  sagt,  “.  .  .  daß  dieser  Aufenthalt  mühsam  für 
Engel  ist”  {II,  300).  “Und  das  Totsein  ist  mühsam”,  heißt  es  in  der 
1.  Elegie.  Der  Tote  muß  also  mit  Mühe  lernen,  seine  Existenz  zu 
verdienen.  Dieses  “mühsam”  erinnert  auch  an  den  gleichen  Ausdruck 
in  der  4.  Elegie  (III,  274),  wo  das  Wort  eine  zweifache  Aufgabe 
erfüllt  und  sich  auf  den  Zeichner  wie  auf  uns  bezieht.  (Vgl.  ebenso 
oben,  Geburt  Mariä).  Die  Engel  sind  also  mit  menschlichen  Eigen¬ 
schaften  gezeichnet. 

Mit  dem  Hinweu  auf  das  Einhorn,  das  durch  einen  Blick  der 
Hirschkuh  auf  Maria  gezeugt  worden  sei,  will  der  Dichter  die  Rein- 

**  Gordon  L.  Tracy,  “The  Four  Poetic  Cycles  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 
in  English  Translation  with  a  Critical  Discussion  of  Rilke's  Marienlehm,” 
unveröff.  (Diss.,  Madi.son,  Wis.),  1955,  S.  76. 
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heit  der  Jungfrau  betonen.  Dadurch  nimmt  er  sie  aber  bewußt  oder 
unbewußt  ins  Fabclreirh  hinüber.  In  seinem  Gedichte,  Das  Einhorn, 
(III,  46)  bezeichnet  er  dieses  Fabelwesen  als  das  niegeglaubte,  und 
in  den  Sonetten  an  Orpheus  erwähnt  er  dieses  Tier,  das  es  nicht  gibt 
(III,  344).  Für  Rilke  wird  Maria  in  unserem  Gedichte  vielleicht  zum 
Symbol  der  reinen  Kunst,  nach  der  er  unablässig  strebte. 

Das  vierte  Gedicht,  Mariä  Heimsuchung,  wirkt  vor  allem  durch 
seinen  schlichten  episch-lyrischen  Charakter.  Maria,  die  jetzt  schon 
körperlich  das  keimende  Leben  fühlt,  wandert  zu  Fuß  über  die  Berge, 
um  ihrer  Base  Elisabeth  die  frohe  Botschaft  mitzuteilen.  Die  Weite 
des  Landes  kontrastiert  der  Dichter  mit  der  Fülle  der  Wandernden, 
die  die  Größe  fühlt,  die  ihr  zugedacht  ist.  Schweigend  wird  sie  von 
Elisabeth  empfangen: 

Und  die  Frauen  schwankten  sich  entgegen 
und  berührten  sich  Gewand  und  Haar. 

Jede,  voll  von  ihrem  Heiligtume, 
schützte  sich  mit  der  Gevatterin. 

Ach  der  Heiland  in  ihr  war  noch  Blume, 

doch  den  Täufer  in  dem  Schoß  der  Muhme 

riß  die  Freude  schon  zum  Hüpfen  hin.  (II,  302) 

In  reinen  fünffüßigen  Trochäen  wird  das  Feierliche  der  Begegnung 
eindrucksvoll  betont.  Schweigend  läßt  der  Dichter  die  beiden  Frauen 
einander  begegnen,  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  hohen  Gruß  von  Elisabeth: 
“Du  bist  gebenedeit  unter  den  Weibern,  und  gebenedeit  ist  die  Frucht 
deines  Leibes”  (Lukas  i,  42). 

Das  aus  vier  vierzeiligen  Strophen  bestehende  fünfte  Gedicht, 
Argwohn  Josephs,  ist  in  Dialogform  gehalten  und  stellt  mit  wenigen 
Worten  wirkungsvoll  dar,  wie  schnell  Josephs  Argwohn  verscheucht 
und  in  ein  Loblied  verwandelt  wird.  Sein  Zweifel  an  der  Jung¬ 
fräulichkeit  Mariä  verfliegt  bei  den  überzeugenden  Worten  des  Engels, 
der  am  Schluß  die  Sprache  des  Handwerkers  benutzt: 

Aber  siehst  du  nicht  an  jeder  Falte, 
daß  sie  kühl  ist  wie  die  Gottesfrüh. 

.  .  .  Zimmermann, 

merkst  du’s  noch  nicht,  daß  der  Herrgott  handelt? 

Weil  du  Bretter  machst,  in  deinem  Stolze, 
willst  du  wirklich  den  zur  Rede  stelln, 
der  bescheiden  aus  dem  gleichen  Holze 
Blätter  treiben  macht  und  Knospen  schwelln? 

Er  begriff.  (II,  303) 
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Humorvoll  wirkt  die  Geste  des  lanp[samen  Mützeabnehmrns,  die  gleich* 
zeitig  das  Bedächtige  in  der  Natur  Josephs  charakterisiert. 

Das  sechste  Gedicht,  Verkündigung  über  den  Hirten,  hat  einen 
im  ersten  Augenblick  ungewöhnlich  erscheinenden  Titel,  der  aber 
schon  in  wenigen  Zeilen  seine  Berechtigung  erhält.  An  Stelle  des 
biblischen  Engels,  der  den  Hirten  die  Geburt  verieündete,  und  der 
himmlischen  Heerscharen,  die  ihr  “Ehre  sei  Gott  in  der  Höhe”  sangen, 
läßt  Rilke  den  Stern  von  Bethlehem  die  frohe  Botschaft  bringen,  ja, 
personinziert  ihn  und  läßt  ihn  zu  den  Hirten  reden.  Als  dieser  Stern 
stellt  sich  der  Engel  ihnen  vor  in  seinem  Glanze,  lobt  sie  und  nennt 
sie  unerschrocken  und  gradgläubig,  ganz  von  der  Natur,  dem 
Irdischen,  durchdrungen.  Sonnenglut  und  Regen,  die  Vögel  und  der 
Wind  sprechen  zu  ihn^n.  Bei  dem  Hinweis  auf  den  brennenden  Dorn¬ 
busch  vor  Moses  in  der  Wüste  tritt  Gott  als  der  Ewige  in  sein  Recht, 
und  die  Engel  werden  als  Cherubim  erwähnt,  und  zwar  in  dem 
Bedingungssätze : 

...  Und  wenn  ein  Domgesträuch 
aufflammte  plötzlich,  dürfte  noch  aus  ihm 
der  Ewige  euch  rufen,  Cherubim, 
wenn  sie  geruhten  neben  eurer  Herde 
einherzuschreiten,  wunderten  euch  nicht: 
ihr  stürztet  euch  auf  euer  Angesicht, 
betetet  an  und  nenntet  dies  die  Erde.  (II,  305) 

Der  Dichter  setzt  die  Einfachheit  und  Erdgebundenheit  der  Hirten 
in  Beziehung  zu  dem  als  Stern  erscheinenden  Engel,  der  ihnen,  den 
Gradgläubigen  und  Verschwiegenen,  das  Geheimnis  der  Geburt 
Christi  anvertraut.  So  erdverbunden  sind  sie,  so  stark  durchzieht 
sie  das  Irdische,  “wie  seine  Lust  durch  einen  Engel  strömt”  (II,  305). 

Während  dieses  Gedicht  vorwiegend  in  Pentametern  mit  ziemlich 
regelmäßigen  Endreimen  geschrieben  wurde,  besteht  das  nächste, 
Geburt  Christi,  aus  vier  Vierzeilern  mit  je  einer  fünften  Einzelzeile, 
die  von  besonderer  Wichtigkeit  ist,  indem  sie  jede  Strophe  zu  einem 
bedeutenden  Punkte  führt.  Es  hat  fast  durchweg  die  Form  einer 
Anrede  an  Maria,  die  dadurch  noch  stärker  in  den  Mittelpunkt  rückt. 
Der  Dichter  hebt  die  kindliche  Einfalt  der  Jungfrau  hervor  und  ergeht 
sich  in  einer  philosophischen  Betrachtung  der  Größe  des  Gottessohnes, 
der  in  seiner  Winzigkeit  als  neugeborenes  Menschenkind  die  Größe 
der  Drei  Könige  aus  dem  Morgenlande  und  alle  Schätze  und  Ge¬ 
schenke  weit  übertrifft.  Weltliche  Gaben,  die  wie  alles  Irdische  ver- 
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gänglich  sind,  werden  kontrastiert  mit  den  unvergänglichen  Werten 
des  Gotteskindes,  das  ewige  Freuden  bringt.  Die  Idee  der  Besitzlosig¬ 
keit  und  Wunschlosigkeit,  ja  der  völligen  Armut,  hat  Rilke  mehr  als 
einmal  betont  und  schließlich  in  den  Eleven  am  stärksten  entwickelt, 
dort  aber  auf  anderer  Grundlage.  Schon  im  3.  Stundenbuch,  Von  der 
Armut  und  vom  Tode,  lesen  wir:  “Denn  Armut  ist  ein  großer  Glanz 
aus  Innen  .  .  (II,  282). 

Mit  einem  ähnlichen  Aufbau  wie  die  Geburt  Christi  tritt  uns  das 
achte  Gedicht,  Rast  auf  der  Flucht  in  Ägypten,  auch  in  feierlichen, 
getragenen  Trochäen  entgegen.  Die  zum  Teil  erdichteten  Ereignisse 
sind  recht  menschlich  dargestellt,  ja  mit  leichtem  Humor  gewürzt,  und 
zwar  bei  der  Charakterisierung  der  Götzenbilder.  Das  dem  Bethle- 
hemitischen  Kindermorde  entgangene  heilige  Eltempaar  zeichnet 
Rilke  gefahrbringend  für  ganze  Städte  und  deren  Tempel: 

denn  sowie  sic,  klein  im  großen  I.4ind, 

— fast  ein  Nichts —  den  starken  Tempeln  nahten, 

platzten  alle  Götzen  wie  verraten 

und  verloren  völlig  den  Verstand.  (II,  308) 

Beim  Anblick  ihrer  zerstörenden  Gewalt  wird  den  Eltern  vor  sich 
selber  bange.  Im  Gegensatz  zu  ihnen  läßt  der  Dichter  das  Kind 
“namenlos  getrost”  sein  (II,  308).  Ein  Naturwunder,  das  Sich- 
vemcigen  einer  Sykomore,  des  Baumes,  worunter  sie  rasteten,  und 
dessen  Kränze  die  Pharaonen  schmückten,  w’urde  die  Ursache  ihres 
traumhaften  Gebarens.  Der  Baum  fühlte  neue  Kronen  blühen.  Damit 
und  durch  das  Verneigen  wird  symbolisch  dem  neuen  Könige  ge¬ 
huldigt. 

Das  neunte  (Jedicht,  Von  der  Hochzeit  zu  Kana,  bringt  die  Er¬ 
fahrungen  Mariä  von  der  Geburt  Jesu  über  den  12jährigen,  verloren 
geglaubten  Sohn  im  Tempel  und  den  Rest  seiner  Vorbereitungszeit 
durch  Fragen  in  Erinnerung.  Recht  humors'oll  wirkt  dabei  der  Satz 
über  die  Schriftgelehrten  im  Tempel: 

Hatten  nicht  die  Weisesten  die  Ohren 
mit  dem  Mund  vertauscht?  (II,  310) 

Rilke  stellt  das  Weinwunder  auf  recht  originelle  Weise  dar.  Maria 
stattet  er  mit  typisch  menschlichen  Zügen  aus.  Sie  ist  stolz  auf  ihren 
Sohn  und  drängt  ihn  “in  der  Blindheit  ihrer  Eitelkeit”  (II,  311) 
sozusagen  auf  seinen  Leidensweg,  indem  sie  ihn  um  eine  Creste  bittet. 
Mit  dem  symbolischen  Hinweis  auf  das  Blutopfer  Christi  sagt  der 
Dichter  von  ihr: 
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Auf  dem  Tiach  voll  Früchten  und  Gemüsen 
freute  sie  sich  mit  und  sah  nicht  ein, 
daß  das  Wasser  ihrer  Tränendrüsen 
Blut  freworden  war  mit  diesem  Wein.  (II,  311) 

Damit  wird  gleichzeitig  ein  Übergang  zum  nächsten  Gedicht 
gescha/Ten:  I'or  der  Passion.  Es  ist  in  der  Form  eines  Selbstgespräches 
geschrieben,  eigentlich  einer  Anrede  Mariä  an  ihren  Sohn,  mehr 
noch,  eine  Anklage,  die  mit  den  Worten  beginnt: 

O  hast  du  dies  gewollt,  du  hättest  nicht 
durch  eines  Weibes  Leib  entspringen  dürfen: 

Heilande  muB  man  in  den  Bergen  schürfen, 
wo  man  das  Harte  aus  dem  Harten  bricht  (II,  312) 

Mit  dem  Plural  “Heilande”  verwandelt  der  Dichter  das  biographische 
in  ein  typisches  Element  und  stellt  in  den  nächsten  Strophen  Schmerz 
und  Leid  Mariens  der  Bestimmung  ihres  Sohnes  gegenüber,  an  dessen 
C^ißelung  das  Bild  der  reißenden  Tiger  erinnert.  Das  weiche  Gewand 
ohne  Naht,  das  Maria  für  ihn  webte,  wird  zum  Symbol  für  ihre 
tägliche  Sorge  um  ihn.  Daher  erscheint  ihr  das  jetzige  Leben  wider 
die  Natur.  Hier  hat  Rilke  das  Hauptgewicht ‘auf  das  Mutter-Sohn- 
Motiv  gelegt. 

Das  gleiche  gilt  vom  elften  (Jedichte,  Pietä,  das  weit  stärker 
gezeichnet  ist  als  das  gleichnamige  der  Neuen  Gedichte  (G.W.  III, 
28).  Maria  wird  im  Selbstgespräch  ganz  als  leidende,  ja  anklagende 
Mutter  dargestellt,  und  zwar  mit  äußerst  gesteigerter  Gefühlsinten¬ 
sität: 


Jetzt  wird  mein  Elend  voll,  und  namenlos 
erfüllt  es  mich.  Ich  starre,  wie  des  Steins 
Inneres  starrt. 

Hart  wie  ich  bin,  weiß  ich  nur  Eins:  . .  .  (II,  313) 

.\uch  im  Stil  zeigt  sich  eine  Steigerung  in  den  Wortwiederholungen: 
“starr”,  zweimal,  “groß”  und  “jetzt”  je  dreimal.  Das  Motiv  des  Harten, 
das  uns  schon  im  vorigen  Gedichte  begegnete  und  die  Größe  des 
Schmerzes  versinnbildet,  erscheint  wieder  und  wird  durch  das  des 
(Jesteins  verstärkt. 

Der  Gegensatz  zur  biblischen  Darstellung  des  Schmerzes  Mariens, 
die  immer  gottergeben  war  und  nie  klagte,  ist  so  bedeutend,  daß  das 
Gedicht  in  erster  Linie  als  reines  Erzeugnis  poetischer  Vorstellungs¬ 
kraft  bezeichnet  werden  kann;  es  ist  Rilkes  äußerer  Ausdruck  für 
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inneres  Erleben  und  Fühlen.  Der  wie  ein  Aufschrei  klingende  Schluß¬ 
satz: 

Jetzt  liegst  du  quer  durch  meinen  Schoß, 

Jetzt  kann  ich  dich  nicht  mehr 
gebären.  (II,  313) 

schließt  eine  nur  poetische  Übung  aus  und  läßt  tiefes  Mitempfinden 
des  Dichters  erkennen.  Die  Bezeichnung  monistische  CSefühlsintensität 
dürfte  wie  in  Vor  der  Passion  so  auch  hier  angebracht  sein. 

Die  erste  Niederschrift  dieses  Gedichtes  trägt  laut  bisher  unver¬ 
öffentlichtem  Material  im  Archiv  zu  Weimar  den  Titel:  “Pietä  in 
der  Cathedrale  von  Aquileja.’***  In  dieser  Stadt  am  Isonzo  sah  Rilke 
ein  mittelalterliches  Vesperbild,  schrieb  zuerst  die  Verse  6-12  und 
den  Rest  später,  wohl  in  Duino,  ebenso  die  Änderung  von  “als  zu 
langer  Schmerz”  in  “als  zu  großer  Schmerz.”  Diesen  Stilwandel 
benutzt  Wodtke  zur  Stärkung  seiner  These  über  den  Einfluß  Klop- 
stocks  auf  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 

So  erschütternd  das  Gedicht  Pietä  wirkt,  so  erhebend  ist  das 
zwölfte,  Stillung  Mariä  mit  dem  Auf  erstandenen.  “Stillung”  wird  hier 
im  Sinne  von  “Beruhigung”  einschließlich  “Begegnung”  gebraucht.  Der 
auferstandene  Heiland  und  die  Mutter  stehen  beide  im  Zentrum  und 
werden  im  Einklang  mit  des  Dichters  Vermenschlichung  des  Heils- 
geschehens  rein  menschlich  dargestellt.  Irdisch  ist  das  Geheimnis  ihres 
Wiedersehens,  irdisch  betont  die* Zeichnung  Christi: 

Was  sie  damals  empfanden:  ist  es  nicht 
vor  allen  (Geheimnissen  süß 
und  immer  noch  irdisch: 
da  er,  ein  wenig  blaß  noch  vom  Grab, 
an  allen  Stellen  erstanden. 

O  zu  ihr  zuerst.  (11,314) 

Mit  dem  letzten  Verse  betont  Rilke  die  in  der  Bibel  nicht  erwähnte 
Tatsache,  daß  der  auferstandene  Heiland  seiner  Mutter  zuerst 
erschien. 

Bei  diesem  CGedicht,  wofür  keine  nachweisbare  ikonographische 
Quelle  vorhanden  ist,  liefert  Wodtke  eine  annehmbare  Erklärung 
durch  die  Beziehung  auf  den  14.  (Gesang  von  Klopstocks  Messias.** 
In  dem  Vermenschlichen  der  Auferstehung  sowie  in  der  Zeichnung 
beider  Personen  ähneln  sich  die  Dichter  in  ihrer  Behandlung  der 


«  P.  W.  Wodtke,  op.  cit.  (No.  14),  S.  71. 
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Begegnung,  worin  sich  die  “Heilung"  des  mütterlichen  Leides  voll¬ 
zieht.  Rilke  aber  schreitet  weiter  als  Klopstock.  Er  nennt  das  Gefühl 
beider  ihr  süßes  Geheimnis  und  benutzt  die  menschliche  Gebärde  als 
Zeichen  der  Liebe  des  Sohnes  und  als  heilende  Kraft  Diese  Heilung 
geht  aber  nicht  bloß  vom  Sohne,  sondern  auch  von  der  Mutter  aus, 
und  so  wird  ein  Zusammenwirken  göttlicher  und  menschlicher  Heil¬ 
kraft  erzielt: 

Ja,  sie  heilten,  das  wars.  Sie  hatten  nicht  nötig, 
sich  stark  zu  berühren. 

Er  legte  ihr  eine  Sekunde 

kaum  seine  nächstens 

ewige  Hand  an  die  frauliche  Schulter. 

Und  sie  begannen 

still  wie  die  Bäume  im  Frühling, 

unendlich  zugleich, 

diese  Jahreszeit 

ihres  äußersten  Umgangs.  (II,  314) 

Bei  dieser  Hervorhebung  des  Irdischen,  aber  ohne  Erwähnung  der 
Wundmale,  enthält  der  Ausdruck  ‘ewige  Hand*  den  einzigen  Hin¬ 
weis  auf  die  Ew’igkeit.  In  den  vier  letzten  Versen  spricht  der  Dichter 
seine  Überzeugung  der  heilenden  Kraft  verhaltener  menschlicher 
Gebärde  aus  und  vergleicht  metaphorisch  die  Sinnerfüllung  des 
menschlichen  Daseins  mit  dem  Frühling  als  Beginn  des  Jahres  der 
Seele.  Das  Wort  “unendlich”  bedeutet  hier  nichts  Extensives,  sondern 
etwas  Qualitatives:  die  Sinnerfüllung  im  Endgültigen,  im  Endlichen. 

Erhebend  wirken  die  letzten  drei  Gedichte,  die  Rilke  mit  der 
Hauptüberschrift  Fom  Tode  Mariä  versehen  hat.  Das  erste  umfaßt 
den  Tod  und  den  Aufstieg  zum  Himmel,  das  zweite  die  Aufnahme  und 
Krönung,  und  das  dritte  handelt  vom  Apostel  Thomas,  dem  Zweifler, 
am  leeren  Grabe  Mariä. 

Der  Engel  der  Verkündigung  erscheint  wieder  und  dieses  Mal  als 
Todesengel,  der  Maria  aber  nicht  zum  Sterben,  sondern  zum  Er¬ 
scheinen  vor  (jott  auffordert,  indem  er  spricht:  “Jetzt  wird  es  Zeit,  daß 
du  erscheinst”  (11,315).  Wieder  schreibt  Rilke  mit  dichterischer 
Freiheit:  “Und  sie  erschrak  wie  damals  .  .  .”  (11,315)  und  läßt  den 
Engel  in  ihrem  Angesicht  entschwinden.  Damals  war  es  sein  tiefer 
Blick,  der  ganz  mit  dem  Ihren  ztisammenschlug.  Hier  sei  auch  an 
den  Engel  der  Verkündigung  (ML  VI)  erinnert,  der  in  dem  (Besicht 
der  Hirten  mit  den  Worten  verschwindet: 
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. .  .  Laß  meinen  Glanz  hinein 
in  euer  Dasein : 

.  .  .  Hirten,  wie  allein 

bin  ich  in  euch.  (II,  304) 

Mit  wenigen  Worten  ist  Maria  auf  dem  Todesbett  gezeichnet,  von 
den  herbeigeeilten  Aposteln  umringt. 

Ganz  unversehrt,  wie  eine  Ungebrauchte,  (11,315)  wird  sic 
genannt,  die  ihre  letzten  irdischen  Güter  verschenkt  und  jedem  Lebe¬ 
wohl  zunickt.  Das  Wort  “Ungebrauchte”  erinnert  an  den  Elcgicnvcrs 
9-10: 


.  .  .  Ach,  wen  vermögen 
wir  denn  zu  brauchen? 

Für  die  1.  Elegie  hat  der  Ausdruck  ‘brauchen’  fast  den  Charakter 
eines  Leitmotivs,  denn  er  erscheint  noch  vier  weitere  Male  und  dann  in 
mehrfacher  Bedeutung.  In  diesem  Zitat  deckt  sich  diese  Bedeutung  mit 
der  des  Stammes  in  dem  vorher  angegebenen  Dingwortc  im  Marien- 
Leben.  Beide  Gcdichtkreisc  h.nben  den  Engel  als  Mittlcrgcstalt  gemein¬ 
sam,  wenn  auch  auf  anderer  Grundlage,  sowie  freie  Rhythmen  (beim 
ML  in  zwei  Gedichten). 

Für  Maria  ist  der  Moment  des  Todes  nichts  als  ein  Übergang  und 
wirkt  in  den  Worten: 

Sie  aber  legte  sich  in  ihre  Schwäche 
und  zog  die  Himmel  an  Jerusalem 
so  nah  heran,  daß  ihre  Seele  nur, 
austretend,  sich  ein  wenig  strecken  mußte: 
schon  hob  er  sie,  der  alles  von  ihr  wußte, 
hinein  in  ihre  göttliche  Natur.  (II,  316) 

Mit  dem  Heranziehen  der  Himmel  an  Jerusalem  wird  die  Erdver¬ 
bundenheit  der  Sterbenden  betont,  denn  ihre  Seele  braucht  sich  nur 
ein  wenig  zu  strecken,  um  schon  vom  Allwissenden  in  ihre  göttliche 
Natur  hineingehoben  zu  werden.  (Man  vergleiche  auch  Himmelfahrt 
Mc:iae  I  und  //,  durch  das  Gemälde  El  Grecos  angeregt  und  am 
14.1.  1913  in  Ronda  geschrieben).** 

Die  Erdverbundenheit  der  Gestalt  Maria  tritt  auch  im  nächsten 
CJedicht,  dem  II.  Stück,  zu  Tage,  bei  ihrer  Ankunft  im  Himmel.  24 
Jahre  lang  war  der  Platz  neben  dem  Auferstandenen  leer  geblieben. 


**  F.  W.  Wodtke,  op.  cit.,  S.  99  ff. 
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Die  Engel  begannen,  sich  an  diese  “reine  Lücke”  zu  gewöhnen  (wieder 
eine  menschliche  Eigenschaft  geistiger  Wesen).  Diese  Lücke  war  wie 
veHieilt,  einer  menschlichen  Wunde  ähnlich,  hier  aber  durch  die 
Strahlen  des  Sohnes  gefüllt. 

Maria  ist  scheu  und  ängstlich,  gesellt  sich  unauffällig  zu  den  neuen 
Seligen,  denn  ihr  tut  die  Strahlung  ihres  Sohnes  weh.  Anderseits  aber 
verursacht  sie  durch  ihren  plötzlichen  Glanz  den  Aufschrei  des 
geblendeten  Engels  neben  ihr.  Hier  und  in  dem  Staunen  aller  Engel 
liegen  weitere  Beispiele  der  Vennenschlichung  des  Übersinnlichen. 
Einem  ähnlichen  Zweck  dient  die  Gebärde  Gott-Vaters,  das  Strahlen 
Jesu  zu  verhalten.  Jetzt  scheint  die  leere  Stelle  milder  neben  ihm,  ist 
“ein  Rest  irdischer  Zeit”  (II,  317),  und  Maria  stürzt  vor  und  wird 
von  den  singenden  Engeln  das  letzte  Stück  emporgetragen,  eine  ganz 
Rilkesche  Idee  der  Krönung. 

Das  fünfzehnte  Gedicht  oder  das  dritte  Stück  bringt  uns  wieder  zur 
Erde  zurück  an  das  Grab  Mariä.  Der  Apostel  Thomas,  der  bekannteste 
unter  den  Zweiflern,  der  Ixri  ihrem  Tode  nicht  zugegen  war,  kehrt  heim 
(der  Tradition  nach  aus  Indien)  und  will  sie  noch  einmal  im  Grabe 
sehen.  Der  Engel  fordert  ihn  auf,  den  Stein  wegzuwälzen  und  in  die 
leere  Gruft  hineinzuschauen,  wo  nur  noch  das  feine  Leichentuch  zu 
sthen  ist,  verklärt  und  glänzend  durch  die  Lichterfülle  der  in  den 
Himmel  Aufgenommenen.  Ihr  Wohlgeruch  betäubt  alles  Tote  und 
Sieche.  Das  zurückgebliebene  Leichentuch  ist  klarer  gebleicht  von  dem 
Licht  der  reinen  Leiche  als  durch  Sonnenschein  und  wird  damit  zum 
S>'mbol  der  Reinheit  und  Stärke  der  körperlich  und  seelisch  Ent¬ 
schwundenen.  Vor  seinem  Aufstieg  schließt  der  Engel  mit  Worten, 
worin  die  Grabesstille  der  Erschütterung  im  Himmel  gegenüber¬ 
setzt  wird: 

Staunst  du  nicht,  w’ie  sanft  sie  ihm  entging? 

Fast  als  war*  sie’s  noch,  nichts  ist  verschoben. 

Doch  die  Himmel  sind  erschüttert  oben: 

Mann,  knie  hin  und  sieh  mir  nach  und  sing.  (II,  318) 

Zur  Form  des  Marten-Lehens  wäre  außer  den  bereits  berührten 
Punkten  noch  folgendes  zu  sagen:  Von  den  15  Gedichten  sind  6  in 
traditionellen  Strophen  meistens  in  Vierzeilern,  mit  Endreim 
geschrieben,  ganz  dem  episch-lyrischen  Charakter  entsprechend.  Das 
Reimschema  ist  gewöhnlich  a,b,a,b  oder  a,b,b,a.  Die  übrigen  9  bestehen 
aus  Versen  von  verschiedener  Länge,  meistens  aus  Pentametern,  wobei 
7  Endreim  aufweisen  und  zwei  ganz  in  freien  Rhythmen  gestaltet  sind 
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(PUtä  und  Stillung  mit  dem  Auf  erstandenen).  Die  Länge  dieser  9 
Gedichte  schwankt  zwischen  12  und  40  Zeilen  mit  häufiger  An¬ 
wendung  von  Stabreim  und  der  für  Rilke  so  charakteristischen  Vers- 
brechung,  die  die  Wirkung  erhöht.  Jedes  Gedicht  besitzt  den  seinem 
Inhalt  entsprechenden  Ton.  Reichhaltig  sind  die  verschiedenen  Motive: 
Engel,  Einsamkeit,  Bewegung,  Raum,  Bezug,  liebende  Mutter, 
Schmerzensmutter,  Armut,  Verzicht,  Übergang  vom  Leben  zum  Tode, 
Grab,  Erde,  Himmel  u.a.,  sow’ie  die  Stilmittel  wie  Wortwieder¬ 
holungen,  Assonanzen,  Dissonanzen,  Superlative,  Wortfolge,  un¬ 
bestimmte  Pronomen,  Relativsätze  usw. 

Zusammenfassend  wäre  zu  bemerken:  Rilkes  Marien-Leben,  das 
er  seinem  Freunde  und  Anreger  Heinrich  Vogeler  widmete,**  ist  mehr 
als  eine  poetische  Übung.  Es  ist  ein  poetisches  Kunstwerk,  worin 
Rilke  ein  erhabenes  Thema  auf  ganz  persönliche  Art  behandelt  und 
uns  einen  Einblick  in  seine  Weltanschauung  gibt,  die  traditionell 
christliche  (ML  IV, V,VII,VIII,XIII-3),  die  pantheistische  eines  Gott¬ 
suchers  (ML  I,II,III,VI,IX,X1I,XIII-1,2)  und  die  einer  monisti¬ 
schen  Gefühlsintensität  (ML  X,XI).  Dem  Titel  entsprechend  befaßt 
er  sich  mit  den  Lebensschicksalen  der  Jungfrau  Maria,  einer  biblischen 
Persönlichkeit,  und  stellt  keinen  bloßen  Frauentypus  dar,  wie  Angelloz 
in  seiner  kurzen  Besprechung  sagt:  “nous  assistons  au  deroulement 
d’une  fresque  humainc  ä  la  gloire  de  la  femme,'***  Die  biblischen 
Elemente  überwiegen,  wenn  auch  der  Dichter  das  Heilsgcschehen 
häufig  vermenschlicht  und  die  Bezeichnung  “Wandmalerei’’  mehrmals 
angebracht  sein  dürfte  (ML  II,II,VI,XIII-1,2).  In  mehreren  Ge¬ 
dichten  weist  unser  Zyklus  Anklänge  an  die  Duineser  Elegien  auf,  ist 
aber  an  sich  eine  durchaus  selbständige  Dichtung.  Durch  Rilke 
gelangte  damit  die  lyrische  Darstellung  des  Lebens  Mariä,  die  mit  St. 
Ephräm,  dem  Syrer,  um  das  Jahr  350  begann,  über  das  Mittelalter 
und  die  Neuzeit  bis  ins  20.  Jahrhundert. 

Syracuse  University 


Die  Widmung  lautet  “Heinrich  Vogeler  dankbar  für  alten  und 
neuen  Anlaß  zu  diesen  Versen.”  (Inselbücherei  No.  43,  1913  und  Gea.  W. 
II.  296). 

**J.  F.  Angelloz,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke:  UivoluHon  spirituelle  du 
poite  (Diss.,  Paris,  1936),  S.  295. 


TEACHING  BEGINNING  GERMAN  BY  CLOSED-CIRCUIT 
TELEVISION 

Albert  F.  Bl-ffinoton 

For  the  past  six  semesters  German  1,  the  beginning  course  in  Ger¬ 
man  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  has  been  taught  partially 
or  entirely  by  closed-circuit  television.  The  purpose  of  tliis  paper  is  to 
report  on  the  unqualified  success  of  this  experiment. 

German  1  is  a  three-credit  course,  meeting  three  hours  per  week. 
Up  until  last  semester  the  enrollment  in  German  in  the  Hrst  semester 
had  been  averaging  around  250  students.  In  the  fall  of  1958,  however, 
there  was  a  general  increase  (33  per  cent)  in  all  of  the  German  courses 
given  on  the  University  Park  campus,  and  German  1  had  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  380  students,  an  increase  over  that  of  the  corresponding 
semester  of  the  preceding  year  of  35  per  cent.  In  the  second  semester, 
the  “off”  semester,  the  average  enrollment  in  German  1  has  been 
around  100  students. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  students  in  German  1  are  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  since  most  of  these 
students  are  interested  primarily  in  acquiring  a  reading  rather  than 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  German,  one  is  com'pclled  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  an  elementary  reading  knowledge  the  primary  objective  of 
the  course.  However,  all  German  1  students  who  are  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  an  oral  fluency  in  German  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so  in  the  so-called  “Pyramid”  groups,  where  students 
meet  in  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  for  90  minutes  each  week  to  engage 
in  German  conversation  with  native  German  informants  and  German 
majors. 

The  first  attempt  to  use  the  television  medium  for  instruction  in 
German  1  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  occurred  in  the  fall 
semester  of  1956.  At  this  time,  as  also  in  the  succeeding  semester, 
students  in  the  technical  curricula  were  separated  from  the  non¬ 
technical,  and  the  former  were  given  one  hour  of  televised  instruc¬ 
tion  out  of  three.  Since  there  were  no  experimental  and  control 
groups,  no  definite  conclusions  concerning  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  TV  and  the  conventional  classroom  instruction  could  be  drawn. 
However,  the  results  on  the  final  examination  were  sufficiently  good 
to  warrant  further  experimentation. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fall  semester  of  1957  an  experiment  was  de- 
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vised  with  the  assistance  of  the  Division  of  Academic  Research  and 
Services  wherein  a  total  of  ten  sections  of  German  1  (172  studenu) 
were  randomized  in  enrollment  and  five  of  the  sections  (85  students) 
were  given  one  hour  of  televised  instruction  out  of  three  and  the  other 
five  sections  (87  students)  three  houn  of  conventional  instruction. 

In  the  uniform  first  hour  examination  given  to  both  TV  and  non- 
TV  sections  in  this  semester  the  average  number  of  mistakes  made  by 
all  the  students  in  the  five  TV  sections  was  47.8;  in  the  non-TV  sec¬ 
tions  the  average  was  51.6.  In  the  second  hour  examination  the  re¬ 
sults  were  again  better  in  the  TV  sections:  an  average  of  64.5  mistakes 
in  the  TV  and  68.9  in  the  non-TV  sections.  The  greatest  difference, 
however,  occurred  in  the  uniform  final  examination,  where,  out  of  a 
total  possible  number  of  420  errors,  the  average  number  of  mistakes 
for  the  TV  sections  was  only  100.5  as  contrasted  with  126.9  for  the 
non-TV  sections. 

In  the  spring  semester  of  1958  a  new  and  more  elaborate  ex¬ 
periment  was  made:  German  1  was  given  entirely  by  television  (i.e.  to 
all  students  and  for  all  three  hours),  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
the  same  final  examination  was  given  as  had  been  used  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  semester  (final  examinations  in  German  are  carefully  guarded, 
sa  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  having  the  examination  “leak 
cut”).  The  results  were  gratifying.  The  average  number  of  errors 
was  65.8,  considerably  less  than*  in  the  sections  which  were  given  only 
one  hour  of  televised  instruction  in  the  preceding  semester  and  al¬ 
most  less  than  half  the  number  of  errors  made  by  the  non-TV  sections 
in  the  previous  semester. 

In  the  fall  semester  of  1958  the  entire  German  1  enrollment  was 
divided  (but  not  randomized)  between  TV  and  non-TV  groups.  The 
results  on  the  final  examination  were  as  follows: 

Average  number  of  errors  for  six  TV  sections:  64.7 

Average  number  of  errors  for  eleven  non-TV  sections:  83.2 

In  the  spring  of  1959  German  1  was  again  given  entirely  by  tele¬ 
vision.  On  the  first  hour  examination  the  average  number  of  mistakes 
(out  of  a  total  possible  number  of  165  errors)  was  23.5.  If  one  com¬ 
pares  this  average  with  the  average  number  of  mistakes  made  in  com¬ 
parable  examinations  given  to  non-TV  sections  in  previous  semesters 
the  difference  is  astonishing.  At  no  time  was  the  average  number  of 
errors  this  low,  and  in  most  cases  it  was  more  than  twice  this  amount. 
The  results  on  the  second  hour  and  final  examinations  were  not  quite 
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sjt  spectacular  but  they  were,  nc\‘erthelcss,  considerably  better  than 
those  achies'cd  in  non-TV  sections  in  previous  semesters: 

Second  Hour  Examination 
Average  number  of  errors:  43.6 
Total  possible  number  of  errors:  200 

Final  Examination 
Avenge  number  of  erroia:  75.9 
Total  possible  number  of  errors:  440 

The  above  statistics  arc  both  gratifying  and  astonishing  to  the  in¬ 
structor,  and  therefore,  it  seems  appropriate  to  ask  the  question: 
“To  what  can  this  unqualified  success  be  attributed?"  The  following 
may  not  be  the  only  answers  but  they  are  certainly  some  of  the  chief 
facton: 

1.  Telcv'ision  permits  the  use  of  many  visual  aids  which  would 
not  be  possible  or  practicable  in  non-television  sections.  For  example, 
starting  w’ith  the  pronunciation  of  German  at  the  first  meeting,  the 
camera  w'as  able  to  come  in  close  and  show  in  an  enlarged  form  the 
position  of  the  instructor's  lips  in  producing  the  various  sounds.  When¬ 
ever  any  grammatical  or  syntactical  feature  of  German  requires 
special  emphasis,  graphics,  such  as  charts,  diagrams,  etc.,  can  be  used 
and  the  camera  can  come  in  close  and  “blow  up”  these  visual 
materials. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  TV  course  production  coordinator  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cards  containing  brief  corrections  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
made  by  students  in  beginning  German  have  been  prepared,  e.g. 
ie  like  E  in  THEE 
äu  and  eu=Eng.  oi 
Gor.  pre*.  perf.  oftrn=Eng.  past 

Gcr.  reflexive  constr. 
oftenssEng.  passive 

Pick  out  the  subject 
first,  then  the  verb 

Look  for  the  verb  at  END 
of  dependent  clause 
or  infinitive  phrase 

In  a  PRINCIPAL  clause 
in  a  SIMPLE  tense  the 
SEPARABLE  prefix 
always  SEPARATES 
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Whenever  a  student  makes  any  of  these  or  other  common  errors,  the 
correction  is  super-imposed  across  the  bottom  of  the  television  screen, 
so  that  the  student  sees  and  at  the  same  time  hears  the  correction. 
In  a  non-television  class  one  could  of  course  go  to  the  blackboard 
every  time  a  mistake  is  made  and  write  the  correction  on  the  board, 
but  this  would  consume  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  furthermore,  it 
would  be  less  effective  as  a  visual  stimulus  than  the  sup>crimp>osition 
technique  employed  in  the  television  class. 

2.  Knowing  that,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  recite,  students 
have  to  speak  more  loudly  and  clearly  in  the  TV  than  in  the  non-TV 
class  and  also  conscious  that  all  of  the  other  students  in  all  of  the 
television  rooms  will  hear  their  recitations,  students  in  the  TV  class 
appear  impelled  to  prepare  their  daily  assignments  more  carefully 
and  thus  to  gain  assurance  necessary  to  speak  more  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Consequently,  the  students  in  German  1  have  never  before 
pronounced  German  so  well. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  presentational  op>- 
portunities  of  closed-circuit  television  one  should  perhaps  explain  that 
the  supplementary  use  of  the  inter-communication  or  “talk-back” 
system  makes  it  possible  for  the  students  to  ask  and  answer  questions, 
otheiAvise  recite,  read  in  unison,  etc.  Before  each  meeting  proctors 
who  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  rooms  always  give  the  TV 
instructor  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  students  who  are  due  to  be 
called  upon,  and  then  they  are  simply  called  upon  by  name  by  the 
TV  instructor.  His  questions  and  their  responses  are  heard  by  all  of 
the  students  in  all  of  the  rooms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  instructor 
of  the  TV  class  to  call  on  as  many  as  forty  students  during  one  class 
period. 

3.  A  large  group  of  students  are  taught  by  an  experienced  in¬ 
structor  who  has  learned  from  his  years  of  experience  exactly  what 
points  need  to  be  stressed  most  and  what  questions  need  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated. 

4.  Students,  as  jjointed  out  above,  can  ask  the  instructor  ques¬ 
tions  at  any  time,  and  they  do.  However,  the  questions  that  they  ask 
in  the  TV  classes  are,  on  the  whole,  “better”  questions  than  are  usu¬ 
ally  asked  in  the  non-TV  classes.  Probably  the  realization  that  so  many 
others  will  hear  their  questions  causes  them  to  formulate  their  ques¬ 
tions  more  carefully.  In  any  case,  in  the  TV  classes  one  does  not  get 
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the  time-consuming  questions  which  students  in  the  non-TV  classes, 
particularly  if  they  have  not  prepared  their  assignments,  are  frequently 
inclined  to  ask. 

Since  one  does  not  have  to  take  time  out  during  the  class  period 
to  write  on  the  blackboard  or  to  answer  insignificant  time-consuming 
questions,  one  has  time  in  the  TV  class  to  employ  certain  presenta¬ 
tional  techniques  for  which  there  would  frequently  be  insufficient 
time  in  the  non-TV  class.  The  time  “saved,”  for  example,  makes 
it  possible  to  translate  almost  all  of  the  “Reading  Selections”  with 
books  closed,  i.e.  the  instructor  reads  the  Selections  and  the  students 
translate  them  with  books  closed.  TV  students  consequently  develop 
a  greater  aural  fluency  than  non-TV  students. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  students  toward  televised  instruction? 

Attitudinal  questionnaires  which  students  have  been  asked  to  fill 
out  at  the  end  of  each  semester  reveal  an  increasingly  favorable  re¬ 
action  toward  instruction  by  television.  At  the  beginning,  the  reactions 
of  students  were  chiefly  neutral  or  even  slightly  negative,  but  for  the 
past  three  semesters  when  students  in  the  TV  sections  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  order  of  their  preference  for  the  several  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  German,  the  majority  of  them,  as  the  following  tabular  summary 
of  the  replies  to  the  attitudinal  questionnaire  reveal,  chose  television 
as  their  first  choice. 

Questionnaire 

Question  1.  What  do  you  think  about  television  as  a  means  of  handling 
courses  with  large  enrollments  (Check  one) 

Spring  Sem.,  1958  Fall  Sem.,  1958  Spring  Sem.,  1959 


Very  good 

15% 

Percentages 

24% 

27% 

Fairly  good 

60% 

64% 

67% 

Fairly  bad 

18% 

7% 

6% 

Very  bad 

17% 

5% 

0% 

Question  2,  Please  indicate  the  order  of  your  preference  for  the  several 
methods  of  teaching  this  course  listed  below,  by  indicating 
with  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  your  first,  second,  and  third  most 
preferred  choices. 
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Mean  Rankings  (1— highest  and  S^lowcat 


preference) 

TV  sections  taught  by 
present  instructor 

1.81 

1.63 

1.65 

Sections  of  200  taught 
by  present  instr.  in  a 
live  presentation 

2.59 

2.71 

2.64 

Sections  of  46  taught 
by  graduate  assistants 

1.65 

1.69 

1.85 

A  number  of  students,  when  registering  this  semester,  obviously 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  German  1  was  to  be  given  only  by  television, 
asked  specifically  to  be  put  into  a  television  section.  Apparently  the 
news  is  getting  around  that  the  chances  of  getting  better  results  and 
consequently  better  grades  are  much  better  in  the  TV  than  in  the 
non-TV  sections. 


The  Pennsylvania  Slate  University 


GERMAN  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  UNDER  THE  COLLEGE 
BOARD:  PROMISING  SIGNS 

Joseph  R.  Reicharo 

This  is  the  third  report  to  the  A.\TG  on  the  German  share  in 
the  educational  program  now  known  as  Advanced  Placement.  The 
first  report  (1954)'  summarized  the  experimental  stage  under  the 
School  and  College  Study  of  Admission  with  Advanced  Standing. 
The  second  report  (1955)*  detailed  progress  toward  a  more  flexible 
syllabus  and  presented  the  prospect  of  a  new  advanced  level  examina¬ 
tion. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  this  program  was  last  outlined. 
Advanced  Placement  is  no  longer  an  educational  experiment;  it  is 
now  an  established  offering  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  give  you  a  brief  picture 
of  the  present  sutus  of  German  Advanced  Placement  and  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  those  interested  in  the  practical  o|)era- 
tion  of  this  program. 

What  is  Advanced  Placement?  It  is  a  relatively  new  and  steadily 
expanding  national  educational  program  which  seeks  to  enrich  the 
curriculum  of  the  able  and  ambitious  student  in  the  secondary  school 
by  challenging  his  mind  with  subject  matter  of  college  level  and 
quality.  Insofar  as  an  increasing  number  of  gifted  secondary  school 
students  take  advantage  of  this  program,  Advanced  Placement  repre¬ 
sents  a  strengthening  of  both  secondary  and  college  education  in  this 
country.  The  program  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  upgrading  of 
educational  standards;  it  encourages  increased  articulation  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  affords  the  properly  qualified 
student  the  opportunity  of  advancing  at  his  own  pace. 

Advanced  Placement  is  founded  upon  a  number  of  basic  assump¬ 
tions: 

1.  A  conviction  that  the  best  place  to  train  school  age  students  is  in 

the  secondary  schools. 

*  Cf.  “German  and  the  German  Examination  in  the  ‘School  and  College 
Study  of  Admission  with  Advanced  Standing*,”  GQ,  XXVIII  (1955), 
pp.  85  ff. 

*  Cf.  “The  Ck>11ege  Board  and  Advanced  Placement  in  German,”  GQ, 
XXIX  (1956),  pp.  220  ff. 
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2.  A  confidence  that  there  are  excellent  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools  capable  of  doing  the  job. 

3.  A  recognition  that  schools  and  colleges  can  gain  strength  and 
improve  standards  through  cooperation. 

4.  A  belief  that  specific  organizational  methods  are  needed  to  get 
gifted  students  started  and  to  assure  them  that  the  colleges  will 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  provide  real  continuity  beyond  the 
Advanced  Placement  programs  completed  in  the  secondary  schools. 

This  program  has  had  a  remarkable  efTcct  upon  the  participating 
schools.  A  vast  student  potential  has  been  uncovered.  Able  teachers 
have  been  stimulated  to  more  meaningful  endeavor.  An  increased 
sense  of  the  need  for  continuity  of  study  has  arisen.  Everywhere,  in¬ 
tellectual  sights  have  been  raised. 

Encouraging  reports  arc  also  coming  from  the  colleges.  As  they 
gain  confidence  in  the  high  standards  set  by  College  Board  Examiners 
and  Educational  Testing  Service  Readers,  they  are  in  growing  num¬ 
bers  granting  not  only  placement  but  frequently  graduation  credit  as 
well,  a  reward  so  essential  to  the  morale  of  candidates  and  teachers 
alike. 

From  its  inception.  Advanced  Placement  has  involved  eleven  sub¬ 
ject  matter  fields  traditionally  included  in  the  curricula  of  college 
freshmen,  among  which  there  are  four  languages:  French,  German, 
Latin  and  Spanish.  So  far,  German  is  limping  behind  the  other  three, 
but  there  are  promising  signs.  "The  following  figures  indicate  the 
present  status  of  German  Advanced  Placement:  In  1956,  the  first 
year  under  the  College  Board,  there  were  20  candidates  from  6  schools, 
all  preparatory  schools,  and  only  one  examination  was  offered.  In 
1957,  there  were  52  candidates  at  two  levels,  36  at  the  intermediate 
level,  16  advanced.  In  May,  1958,  there  were  70  candidates,  49  at  the 
intermediate  level  and  21  advanced.  They  came  from  11  preparatory 
schools  and  17  public  high  schools.  One  school  presented  15  candidates 
at  the  advanced  level,  but,  generally,  no  more  than  one  to  three  can¬ 
didates  come  from  any  one  school.  Secondary  school  teachers  of 
German  should  particularly  note  that  candidates  need  not  be  presented 
for  examinations  every  year  and  the  number  of  candidates  may  vary 
widely  from  year  to  year  depending  upon  the  quality  and  interest  of 
students  at  a  given  school. 

Obviously,  the  figures  on  German  participation  represent  but  a 
modest  share  of  the  3,700  candidates  from  360  schools  who  took  some 
6,900  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  in  May,  1958.  However, 
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these  German  figures  do  represent  an  increase  of  almost  300^r  in  the 
number  of  candidates  and  in  the  number  of  participating  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  under  the  College  Board.  It  is  also  encouraging 
that  the  number  of  public  high  schools  presenting  candidates  now 
exceeds  that  of  the  preparatory  schools  and  that  the  Advanced  Ger¬ 
man  Examination  seems  to  be  meeting  the  test  with  a  23%  increase 
in  candidates  in  its  second  year. 

Let  us  answer  some  questions  concerning  the  practical  op>cration 
of  this  program: 

1.  Specifically,  what  is  German  Advanced  Placement?  It  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  encourage  gifted  students  in  secondary  schools  to 
develop  college  quality  performance  on  either  of  two  levels:  Inter¬ 
mediate  German  (college  level)  or  Advanced  German  (college  level) ; 
Introduction  to  German  Literature.  In  Intermediate  German,  the 
candidate  is  ex|)ected  to  do  outstanding  work  in  a  specially  designed 
and  supervised  program  which  is  more  advanced  than  normal  third- 
year  work  in  secondary  schools.  The  Introduction  to  German  Litera¬ 
ture  program  is  self-descriptive.  The  level  and  quality  of  achieve¬ 
ment  are  the  basic  criteria ;  the  time  required  may  vary  in  individual 
instances. 

2.  Where  may  information  outlining  German  Advanced  Placement 
be  obtained?  From  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  425 
West  1 17th  Street,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  particularly  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  entitled  Advanced  Placement  Program  Syllabus,  which  was  sub¬ 
stantially  revised  early  in  1958.  This  syllabus  contains  a  ten-page  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  German  program  including  sample  examination  questions 
at  both  levels.  This  syllabus  is  designed  as  a  guide  to  certain  levels  of 
achievement;  both  within  and  beyond  the  specifications  set  forth  in 
it,  teachers  should  feel  free  and  are  encouraged  to  work  in  whatever 
direction  they  may  deem  appropriate.  Information  may  also  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  members  of  the  Committee  of  Examiners  which  in  1958 
consisted  of:  C.  R.  Goedsche,  Northwestern,  Walter  Lohnes,  Phillips 
Academy  (Andover,  Mass.),  Jack  Moeller,  Grosse  Pointe  High  School 
(Mich.),  Jack  M.  Stein,  Harvard,  and  Joseph  R.  Reichard,  Oberlin 
College,  Chairman.* 

3.  Are  sample  materials  available  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in 
developing  new  programs?  Yes.  Beginning  in  1958,  the  non-objective 


*  Victor  Lange,  Princeton,  subsequently  replaced  C.  R.  Goedsche. 
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parts  of  Old  Adxanccd  Placement  Examinations  have  been  avaibble 
from  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.  J.  at  $1.00  for  eight 
copies.  Moreover,  an  experimental  tape  of  a  simulated  lecture  for  the 
Advanced  German  E.xamination  may  be  rented  for  little  more  than 
carrying  charges,  and  additional  tapes  may  be  made  available,  if 
there  is  demand. 

4.  What  happens  to  an  Advanced  Placement  Examination  after  it 
has  been  completed  by  the  candidate?  It  is  graded  at  a  common  read¬ 
ing  session  by  a  carefully  selected  committee  of  readers  made  up  of 
German  teachers  from  both  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  scored  on  a  5- 
point  scale  with  scores  of  3  and  above  representing  ascending  degrees 
of  competence.  So  far,  school  results  have  been  compared  with  those 
of  college  control  groups  and  the  school  candidates  have  more  than 
held  their  own.  The  final  score  is  reported  to  the  candidate’s  school 
and  to  the  college  which  he  will  attend.  The  college  also  receives 
score-interpretation  material,  the  e.\amination  itself,  a  description  of 
the  course  which  the  student  has  completed,  his  grade  in  that  course, 
and  a  school  recommendation  regarding  credit  and  advanced  place¬ 
ment.  On  the  basis  of  this  combined  evidence  the  college  reaches  the 
final  decision. 

5.  What  schools  have  so  far  participated  in  German  Advanced 
Placement?  In  a  sense  it  is  inappropriate  to  mention  specific  names 
but  perhaps  a  random  selection  may  provide  a  partial  answer:  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  in  Philadelphia,  Hope  High  School  in  Providence, 
R.I.,  Evanston  Township  and  New  Trier  Township  High  Schools  in 
Illinois,  Scarsdale  High  School  in  New  York  and  Swarthmore  High 
School  in  Pennsylvania,  and  among  the  private  schools:  Andover, 
Exeter,  Western  Reserve  Academy,  St.  Paul’s  Academy  of  Minnesota 
and  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H.  Anyone  interested  in  contacting 
experienced  schools  in  his  own  area  may  consult  the  author  for  addi¬ 
tional  names.  At  this  point  attention  should  be  called  to  the  valuable 
article  in  the  November,  1958  issue  of  the  German  Quarterly  written 
by  Dr.  Eric  Rosenbaum,  formerly  a  member  of  the  German  Advanced 
Placement  Committee,  and  entitled:  “Preparation  for  Advanced  Place¬ 
ment  in  German  at  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.” 

6.  What  does  participation  in  Advanced  Placement  cost?  En¬ 
thusiasm,  time,  patience,  concentrated  application  on  the  part  of 
student  and  teacher,  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00  plus  an  examination 
fee  of  $8.00  payable  to  the  College  Board. 
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7.  What  advantages  do  colleges  offer  the  student  who  perfomu 
creditably  on  Advanced  Pbeement  Examinations?  Most  colleges  are 
granting  advanced  placement  for  demonstration  of  competence  in 
Intermediate  German,  and  the  number  of  colleges  granting  both  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  and  credit  on  this  level  is  increasing.  An  examina¬ 
tion  in  Advanced  German:  Introduction  to  German  Literature  was 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  1957.  Most  students  who  demonstrate 
competence  at  this  lesel  arc  granted  adx'anecd  placement  and  credit, 
or  credit  alone,  if  they  do  not  continue  their  study  of  German.  But 
more  important,  the  students  who  have  demonstrated  competence  on 
Advanced  Placement  Examinations  have  been  challenged  to  apply 
their  full  capacities  in  earlier  years  and  therefore  will  be  accustomed 
to  work  at  this  pace  later  on.  in  part  by  taking  more  advanced  courses 
when  they  reach  college,  in  part  by  taking  other  courses  for  which 
they  would  not  ordinarily  have  had  time.  Is  acceleration  involved? 
Yes.  although  we  on  the  Examining  Committee  prefer  to  stress  quality 
in  depth  and  in  spread. 

8.  What  are  these  evaluating  conferences?  A  very  essential  part 
of  the  entire  Advanced  Placement  Program.  Late  in  June  of  each  year, 
subject  matter  conferences  are  held  on  the  campuses  of  participating 
institutions.  Participants  include  not  only  members  of  examining 
committees  and  readers  but  any  school  and  college  people  interested 
in  Advanced  Placement.  German  conferences  have  been  held  at  Har¬ 
vard,  Obcrlin.  Exeter  and  the  University  of  Toledo.  These  conferences 
seek  to  disseminate  information  about  Advanced  Placement,  to  sound 
out  existing  sentiment,  and  to  evaluate  past  accomplishments. 
The  Toledo  Conference  heard  a  Readers’  Report,  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail  the  most  recent  examinations,  gathered  opinions  about  Advanced 
Placement  from  both  school  and  college  people,  some  experienced, 
some  new  to  the  program,  aired  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
schools  as  they  try  to  set  up  Advanced  Placement  programs,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  methods  of  publicizing  the  program.  The  1959  German  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor  from  June  25  to  June  28. 

By  this  time  you  will  have  discovered  that  German  Advanced 
Placement  is  still  the  cause  of  many  questions.  There  is  no  simple 
formula  for  successful  participation.  It  takes  careful  study  and  plan¬ 
ning,  intensive  application  on  the  part  of  already  overworked  teachers 
and  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  gifted  candidates,  but  we  are 
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beginning  to  move  ahead.  The  notable  efforts  already  made  by  a 
small  number  of  devoted  teachen  are  meeting  with  success.  Per¬ 
centage  increases  in  German  participation  are  beginning  to  look  more 
encouraging,  and  the  rewards  in  the  recognition  and  encouragement 
of  the  intellectually  able  are  well  worth  the  effort.  Who  knows,  one  of 
these  days  we  may  even  overtake  and  surpass  the  showing  of  our 
friends  in  the  other  languages. 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio 
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IN  MEMORIAM:  LILIAN  L.  STROEBE 

When  LilUn  L.  Stroebe  retired  in  1943,  nt  the  age  of  68,  in  good  health 
and  undaunted  in  her  zest  for  an  active  life,  she  turned  German  De¬ 
partment  historian.  She  re-read  forty  German  Department  annual 
reports,  studied  statistics,  compiled  a  list  of  publications  of  members  of 
the  department,  and  read  over  all  her  diaries,  A  Line  A  Day,  kept 
diligently  throu^  thirty  years.  The  College  published  her  43  page  essay. 
The  Teaching  of  German  at  Vasear  College  in  Peace  and  War.  A  Retro¬ 
spect  1905-19AS. 

Her  energy  and  her  devotion  to  her  profession  could  not  tolerate  idle 
summers,  and  in  1912  she  initiated  the  summer  school  in  Lakeville, 
Connecticut,  which  later  developed  into  the  nationally  known  Hiddlebury 
Summer  School  of  Languages.  Recognition  came  when  Middlebury  gave 
her  an  honorary  degree  in  1944. 

Another  highlight  of  her  career  was  the  discovery  in  February  1912 
of  what  is  now  the  famed  Speck  Collection  of  Goetheana  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  Yale  rather  than  Vassar  was  selected  as  a  depository  because  our 
College  did  not  have  the  space  to  house  the  large  collection.  It  is  now 
housed  and  handsomely  exhibited  at  Yale  in  a  special  wing  of  the  Sterling 
Library  and  is  the  finest  Goethe  collection  in  this  country,  second  only 
to  one  private  collection  in  Germany. 

In  her  work  with  younger  colleagues  she  shirked  no  trouble  to  help 
them  to  come  up  to  their  best  possibilities.  Patiently,  she  sat  in  the 
classroom  to  observe  a  newcomer’s  technique.  Her  detailed  and  objective 
comments  were  those  of  a  person  who  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted, 
and  why  she  wanted  it;  they  helped  immeasurably  to  develop  the  teaching 
skill  of  young  instructors.  Those  of  us  who  experienced  this  never  cease 
to  be  grateful  for  what  they  received. 

Many  articles,  mainly  on  classroom  technique,  are  still  read  by  aspiring 
teachers,  and  her  textbooks,  some  published  in  cooperation  with  Miss 
Whitney,  Miss  Hofrichter  and  Mrs.  Bister,  are  still  in  use.  She  made  one 
capital  find,  Emil  und  die  Detektive,  a  first  year  reader  edited  with  Miss 
Hof  rich  ter.  Its  royalties  paid  for  several  trips  to  Europe  and  extensive 
book  purchases. 

The  greatest  inspiration  she  gave  to  her  colleagues  lay  in  her  un¬ 
flagging  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  her  work.  The  Department  was  the 
center  of  her  life,  and  nothing  was  too  much  for  her  if  it  led  to  better 
teaching.  The  methods  she  developed  still  are  a  tradition  at  Vassar,  and, 
through  the  Middlebury  Summer  School,  they  have  spread  to  many  other 
colleges.  Her  work  still  goes  on,  as  she  now  rests  after  her  labors. 

Ruth  J.  Hofrichter 

Evalyn  A.  Clark,  Associate  Dean 

Ada  Klett  Bister 
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To  the  Members  of  the  AATG: 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  we 
teachers  of  German  “really  went  to  work.”  By  concentrated  effort,  by 
the  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  in  unreseiA'ed  measure,  by 
loyalty  of  our  members,  we  have  now  come  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 
saying:  In  unity  there  is  strength.  Granted  that  the  going  was  rough  at 
times,  granted  that  with  the  steadily  increasing  conunitments  within 
the  framework  of  the  AATG  structure  the  going  promises  to  get  even 
rougher  —  you  will  agree  that  energy  and  vitality  are  the  forces  which 
lend  to  any  enterprise  that  impetus  which  proves  to  be  the  source  of  the 
wealth  of  occurrences  that  accumulate  in  the  course  of  time. 

If  bare  figures  could  si>eak  (compare  Treasurer’s  Annual  Report  on 
the  following  pages),  they  would  reveal  that  the  year  lü59,  the  fourth 
and  last  year  of  President  Senn’s  administration,  records  the  numerically 
largest  annual  increase  in  membership  in  the  .Association  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  our  journal  (451),  raising  the  number  of  addresses  on  the  mailing 
list  of  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY  to  8,110.  This  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  130.2%  over  the  total  subscription  at  the  time  when  intei'est 
in  foreign  languages  was  being  revived  by  the  FI.-Prograni.  In  addition, 
four  new  chapters  were  founded:  Maryland,  Missouri,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  LouiKiana,  The  Association’s  32  chapters  are  all  active;  their 
officer  were  listed  in  the  January,  19ö0  Issue  of  THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY.  A  healthy  spirit  of  good  will  and  determination  character¬ 
izes  the  relationship  between  the  national  office  and  the  offices  of  the 
individual  chapters.  That  during  the  past  year  336  students  were  award¬ 
ed  the  AATG  Certificate  of  Merit  tor  excellence  in  the  study  of  German, 
is  cause  of  real  joy  to  all  of  us.  One  librarj-  abroad  acquired  a  complete 
set  of  back  volumes  of  our  journal;  a  few  others  ordered  several  back 
volumes  so  as  to  make  all  issues  of  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY  ac¬ 
cessible  to  readers.  —  With  regard  to  the  Association’s  special  ser\'ice8 
to  its  members  (Service  Bureau,  Placement  Service,  Neirsletter)  may  we 
state  that  these  have  stimulated  interest  in  membership;  the  directors  have 
carried  out  their  function  with  extraordinarj’  diligence.  The  Cooperative 
German  Tests  are  completed  and  will  be  available  to  all  of  us  within  a 
short  time. 

Comparing  receipts  with  disbursements,  we  are,  indeed,  operating 
with  a  very  tight  budget.  12,600  copies  were  printed  of  Volume  XXXII 
of  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY,  with  a  total  of  close  to  half  a  thou¬ 
sand  pages  of  text  and  advertising.  Nearly  one  thousand  of  these  copies 
have  been  used  to  help  strengthen  our  membership  by  systematic  cam¬ 
paigns  and  by  distributing  complimentary  copies  to  new  and  prospective 
members,  of  whom  many  were  reported  to  us  by  chapter  officers.  A  total 
of  13,737  pieces  of  first-class  mail  was  received  at,  and  was  sent  out  from, 
the  central  office.  51,585  pages  were  rolled  off  by  Syracuse  University’s 
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duplicating  machines  —  in  reference  to  the  National  German  Contest,  to 
Newsletters  13  and  14,  to  chapter  constitulions,  to  form  letters  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  invitations  to  join  the  Association,  dues  reminders,  chapter 
letters,  annual  program,  reports  to  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  to 
members  of  the  Editorial  Board,  and  to  advertisers.  The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  in  order  to  keep  our  members  happy,  satisfied,  and  well 
informed  is  indicated  by  figures  running  into  many  thousands. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we,  optimistically,  believe  that  membership 
will  continue  to  rise,  our  financial  resources  must  nevertheless  be  improv¬ 
ed  to  enable  us 

1)  to  print  GERMAN  QUARTERLY  issues  containing  at  least  128  pages 
per  copy  to  relieve  our  Managing  Editor  of  his  worries  with  regard 
to  the  ever-growing  backlog  of  articles  ready  for  publication, 

2)  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  printing  resulting  from  larger  issues, 

3)  to  defray  the  costs  of  printing  of  the  Cooperative  German  Tests,  the 
completion  of  which  literally  hundreds  of  our  colleagues  are  anxiously 
awaiting, 

4)  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  treasury  because  of  developments 
in  our  newest  undertaking,  the  National  German  Contest  for  High 
School  Students,  and 

5)  to  make  a  beginning  toward  eatablinhing  modcat  capital  funds  to 
relieve  the  officers  of  the  continuous  worries  of  wondering  how  some 
new  commitments  may  be  financed. 

National  German  Contest:  —  From  the  initial  response  it  would  seem 
that  many  high  school  students  are  anxious  to  participate.  174  test 
centers  have  been  established  throughout  the  United  States.  We  are 
grateful  to  all  who  have  given  so  much  of  their  time  to  help  make  our 
plans  become  reality.  —  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Ger¬ 
man,  our  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  support  which  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  is  extending  to  us  in  this  undertaking.  The  study  of 
German  will  be  given  a  new  and  vigorous  momentum. 

The  tasks  that  lie  ahead  grow  in  proportion  to  the  continued  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  our  Association.  We  have  attained  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  recognition,  but  it  carries  new  demands  with  it.  What  has 
been  achieved  are  the  fruits  of  untiring  efforts  and  collaboration  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us,  in  the  direction  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  all  our 
endeavors:  "to  pronreote  and  improve  the  teaching  of  German"  (AATG 
Constitution,  Article  II).  Let  the  results  that  we  enjoy  at  present  be 
the  inspiration  for  maintaining  within  the  Association  that  fine  spirit 
of  good-fellowship  which  is  so  vital  for  the  existence  of  a  happy  com¬ 
munity  such  as  ours! 

Faithfully  yours, 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  Treasurer 
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TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT,  AATG 
Year  ending  December  15,  1959 
Balance  aa  of  December  15,  1958: 

On  deposit  with 

First  National  Bank  of  Minoa,  Minoa,  N.Y. 

Reeerve:  U.S.  Savings  Bond  . .  %  720.00 

Savings  Account  . . .  1,597.12  $  2,317.12 


Cheeking  Account: 


3380.41 


Statement  of  Receipt»: 

Membcrs-at-Large  . 

Chapter  Members . 

Individual  subscriptions  to  TGQ . 

Library  subscriptions  . 

Advertising  in  'TGQ . 

Back  numbers  . 

Reprints  . 

Certificates  of  Merit  . 

Royalties,  MSGV  . 

Interest  on  Savings  Account . 

Miscellaneous . 

Contributions: 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (March  issue, 

TGQ)  . . . 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (May 
AATG  Newsletter)  . 


I  6,197.53 


13,77735 

5,779.20 

5935 

1,56936 

1,677.00 

170.85 

132.24 

172.18 

41.46 

48.27 

63.43 


100.00 

200.00  113,790.39 


Statement  of  Disbursements: 

Publication  of  TGQ,  reprints,  mailing  list,  etc. 


Business  Manager  . 

Clerical  assistants  . 

Business  Office: 

Stationery  and  printing .  $4.56.72 

Postage  and  telephone .  498.16 


$19,987.92 


$6,44931 

600.00 

1,624.00 


954.88 


Other  Offices: 
President  . . . . 
Secretary  . . . . 
Editors,  TGQ 


$212.82 

42.40 

714.12  969.34 


Special  Services  to  Members: 


Newsletter  .  $327.52 

Service  Bureau .  195.00 
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(Operative  German  Testa . 

500.00 

1,022.52 

Committees: 

Steering  . 

$188.59 

FLES  . 

35.67 

Cooperative  German  Tests . 

164.90 

389.16 

Membership  campaigns . 

221.45 

Refunds  . 

51.77 

Certificates  of  Merit . 

59.85 

National  German  Contest . 

487.85 

Advertising . 

80.00 

Convention  expenses . 

Contribution  to  American  Association 

on 

79.44 

EMERITI . 

35.00 

Repair  of  office  equipment . 

41.50 

Miscellaneous  . 

289.44 

S  6,632.51 

Balance  as  of  December  15,  1959: 

On  deposit  with 

First  National  Bank  of  Minoa,  Minoa,  N.Y.  * 

Reserve:  U.S.  Savingrs  Bond  . .  $  720.00 

Savings  Account  . . .  1,645.39  $  2,365.39 

Cheeking  Account:  Bank  statement  ... .  4,267.12 


$  6,632.51 


Report  from  SERVICE  BUREAU  (Glenn  E.  Waas) : 

Balance  as  of  December  It,  1959  — 

On  deposit  with  Oneida  Valley  National  Rank, 

Hamilton  Branch,  N.Y .  $  70.47 


Report  from  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  (Joseph  R.  Reichard) ; 

Balance  as  of  December  9, 1959  — 

On  deposit  with  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company, 

Oberlin,  Ohio .  $  246.59 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  Treasurer 
I  HAVE  examined  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  certify  that  his  report 
shows  the  true  and  correct  conditions  of  the  finances  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  German  for  the  year  ending  December  15, 1959. 

Albert  Scholz 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


December  20,  1959 


MINUTES  OF  THE 
TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  AATG 

Karl-Heinz  Planitz,  Secretary 

The  Annual  Meeting  took  place 
at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  on 
December  20-30,  1959,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sessions  of  MLA  and 
the  NFMLTA. 

The  Executive  Council  met  on 
Tuesday,  December  29,  in  Private 
Dining  Room  6.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Senn 
promptly  at  8:30  o’clock  a.m.  The 
following  members  were  present: 
Mr.  Alfred  Senn,  President  of  the 
Association  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Hermann  Barnstorff, 
Mr.  Heinz  Bluhm,  Mr.  Harold  von 
Hofe,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel, 
Mr.  Karl-Heinz  Planitz,  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Reichard,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Rogne- 
bakke,  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Waas,  and 
Mr.  John  D.  Workman.  Mr.  John 
G.  Kunstmann,  President-Elect,  al¬ 
so  attended  the  meeting. 

1.  After  the  Secretary’s  informal 
report  on  the  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  the  President  introduced 
President-Elect  Kunstmann  and 
then  appointed  a  Ballot  Committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  W  o  r  k  m  a  n 
(Chairman)  and  Mrs.  Rognebakke, 
to  examine  the  tabulations  and  to 
present  the  formal  report  on  the 
election  at  the  Business  Meeting. 

2.  The  President  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Barnstorff  (Chair¬ 
man),  Bluhm,  and  Rehder. 

3.  The  Secretary  was  reappoint¬ 
ed  to  represent  the  AATG  on  the 
Executive  C  o  m  m  i  t  tee  of  the 
NFMLTA  . 

4.  The  President  announced  that 
the  Committee  on  the  AATG 


National  Contest  for  High  School 
Students  consisted  of:  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bohning  (University  of  Dela¬ 
ware),  Chairman;  Mrs.  Dorothea 
M.  Berger  (New  York  Universi¬ 
ty)  ;  Messrs.  Richard  C.  Clark 
(University  of  Pennsylvania); 
Waller  Lohnes  (Phillips  Academy, 
Andover) ;  Walter  Marwell  (Malo¬ 
ney  II.S.,  Meriden,  Conn.). 

5.  He  announced  that  the  Selec¬ 
tion  Committee  for  Travel  Grants 
consisted  of  Messrs.  John  G. 
Kunstmann  (University  of  North 
Carolina) ;  Victor  Lange  (Prince¬ 
ton  University),  through  1963;  C. 
R.  Goedsche  (Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity),  through  1963;  John  D. 
Workman  (University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin),  through  1961;  Helmut  Reh¬ 
der  (University  of  Texas),  through 
1961. 

6.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walsh 
(MLA),  the  President  appointed 
Messrs.  Otto  Springer  (University 
of  Pennsylvania)  and  Helmut  Reh¬ 
der  (University  of  Texas)  to  a 
Committee  on  a  Guide  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  Major. 

7.  Mr.  Kunstmann  will  continue 
as  the  AATG’s  representative  on 
the  MLA  Steering  Committee  for 
the  FL  Program  and  as  National 
Coordinator  for  State  Liaison 
Representatives. 

8.  The  President  announced  that 
he  had  appointed  Messrs.  George 
W.  Kreye  (University  of  Kansas) 
and  Hermann  Barnstorff  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri)  to  a  Committee 
on  Teaching  Materials  for  FLES 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

9.  He  reported  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  MLA  is  very  cordial. 

10.  In  regard  to  the  NDEA,  Mr. 
Senn  reported  that  (^rman  was 
not  listed  among  the  critical  lan- 
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;niages.  Concerning  the  Language 
Inatitutea,  it  waa  announced  that 
during  19Ü9,  there  were  only  aix 
inatitutea  with  German,  whereaa 
there  waa  a  much  greater  demand 
for  auch  inatitutea  for  French  and 
Spaniah. 

11.  Mr.  von  Hofe,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  German  Quarterlv, 
reported  that  Mr.  Stuart  P.  Atkins 
had  reaigned  from  the  review 
editorahip  of  the  journal,  and  that 
Mr.  Werner  Neuae  and  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  John  T.  Waterman 
(Univeraity  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia)  to  take  Mr.  Atkina’  place. 

Becauae  of  the  large  backlog 
of  articlca,  Mr.  von  Hofe  suggeated 
that  the  aize  of  the  journal  per 
iaaue  be  expanded.  He  announce«! 
that  the  November  1960  iaaue  will 
be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Ger¬ 
man  on  the  high  achool  level  ex¬ 
clusively. 

12.  Mr.  Waaa,  Director  of  the 
Ser\'ice  Bureau,  submitted  his  re¬ 
port.  The  Bureau  has  received 
more  than  800  calls  during  the  past 
year  and  is  steadily  expanding  in 
8Co])e.  During  the  year  and  during 
his  visit  to  Europe,  Mr.  Waaa  re¬ 
ceived  promise  for  help  and 
materials  from  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington,  the  Institut 
für  Auslandabezichungen  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  and  Inter  Nationcs  in  Bonn. 
He  reported  on  further  plans  for 
his  office,  including  the  addition 
of  more  audiovisual  aids  and  a 
catalog  of  materials.  News  of  ad¬ 
ditional  materials  will  appear  in 
the  German  Quarterly  and/or  the 
AATG  Newsletter. 

Mr.  Senn’s  motion,  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  Association  to 
Mr.  Waas,  was  approved  unani¬ 
mously. 


13.  The  Treasurer  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  Business  Manager  of 
the  German  Quarterly,  Hr.  Peisel, 
reported  that  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  journal  had  in¬ 
creased  during  1959  by  451;  this 
increase  represents  essentially  an 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Association. 

However,  as  the  Association  has 
e.\pandcd  and  is  expanding  its  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  members  very  consider¬ 
ably  (e.g.  Ser\-ice  Bureau,  German 
Contest  for  High  School  Students, 
Cooperative  Tests),  it  has  become 
an  urgent  necessity  that  the  rapid¬ 
ly  diminishing  funds  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  feasible.  Unfortunately,  the 
membership  dues  being  a  part  of 
the  by-laws,  it  is  impossible  to 
correct  this  situation  immediately. 
Thus  the  .Executive  Committee 
passed  a  motion  that  the  dues  of 
the  Association  for  1961  be  raised 
to  $5.00,  and  that  the  subscription 
to  the  journal  be  raised  to  $4.50, 
and  that  the  Treasurer  be  em¬ 
powered  to  collect  the  new  fees  for 
1961  beginning  next  fall. 

Mr.  Peisel  was  reappointed  to 
the  office  of  Treasurer  for  another 
term  of  three  years.  —  President 
Senn  expressed  the  deep  gratitude 
and  indebtedness  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Peisel  for  his  unstintr 
ing  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause. 

14.  The  Executive  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  as  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  German  Quarterly, 
which  subsequently  was  submitted 
to  the  final  vote  of  the  Association 
at  its  Business  Meeting. 

15.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  chap¬ 
ter  constitutions  must  in  essence 
conform  with  the  National  Con- 
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Btitution  of  the  AATG,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  table  the  issue  concerning 
amendments  to  chapter  constitu¬ 
tions.  —  A  criticism  of  the 
National  Constitution  “that  a 
minority  (could)  vote  a  constitu¬ 
tional  change”  was  tabled,  as  it 
was  felt  that  (a)  the  Executive 
Council,  being  essentially  an  elect¬ 
ed  body,  is  representative  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  (b)  the  majority  group 
will  differ  from  meeting  to  meet¬ 
ing,  as  the  meetings  are  held  con¬ 
secutively  in  different  cities  of  the 
country. 

16.  A  suggestion  by  Ephraim 
Cross,  that  the  Association  pass  a 
resolution  to  render  travel  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  txuc-exempt,  was 
handed  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

17.  The  Secretary  pointed  out 
that  the  rules  concerning  Fulbright 
stipends  for  study  abroad  for  grad¬ 
uate  students  discriminated  against 
such  students  who  had  spent  their 
junior  year  abroad  at  their  own 
expense,  and  ilso  against  former 
military  personnel,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  military  duty,  had 
been  stationed  in  countries  where 
Fulbright  stipends  are  effective. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  such  stipends 
would  prove  particularly  beneficial 
for  graduate  students  of  foreign 
languages  who  had  gained  a  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  FL  by  a  stay  abroad 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  studies. 
The  President  appointed  an  ad-hoc 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs, 
von  Hofe,  Reichard,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  draw  up  a  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  attitude  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  this  vital  subject. 

18.  The  Executive  Committee  ap¬ 


proved  in  essence  the  actions  of  the 
Treasurer  concerning  the  National 
German  (Contest  for  High  School 
Students. 

For  technical  reasons,  it  is  at 
the  present  time  unfeasible  to  in¬ 
clude  Canada  in  the  contest 

To  assure  fairness  in  the  tests, 
the  following  statement  -rill  be  re¬ 
quired  for  each  •  d  late:  “I 

hereby  certify  that  _  is 

properly  qualified  for  the  1960 
National  German  Contest  for  High 

School  Students  at  the _ 

level  in  terms  of  the  specifications 
outlined  in  the  National  Contest 
publicity,  and  that  this  candidate 
possesses  no  undue  advantage  in 
terms  of  German  background,  ex¬ 
tended  residence  and/or  education 
in  native  German-speaking  coun¬ 
tries. 

Date:  _ 

Teacher’s  signature:  _ 

Since  students  in  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program  are  still  high 
school  students,  their  participation 
in  the  contest  was  approved. — The 
Steering  Committee  will  decide  on 
the  question  of  a  contest  secretary 
at  the  spring  meeting.  —  It  was 
moved,  and  the  motion  was  passed, 
that  the  planned  25  cents  fee  for 
the  participants  be  dropped  for  the 
present  time. 

19.  Mrs.  Scheider  reported  in 
full  detail  about  the  Cooperative 
German  Tests.  After  some  discus¬ 
sion,  a  motion  was  passed  that 
10,000  copies  of  the  tests  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
the  Treasurer  should  be  empowered 
to  act  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  matter.  Mr.  Senn  thanked  Mrs. 
Scheider  and  Mr.  Steinhauer  and 
his  Committee  in  the  name  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  Associa- 
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tion  for  their  work  in  carrying  the 
difficult  task  to  its  completion. 

20.  Upon  recommendation  by  Hr. 
Peisel,  the  Executive  Council  voted 
unanimously  to  bestow  honorary 
membership  in  the  AATG  on  Pro¬ 
fessor  Günther  Keil. 

Adjournment  at  11:40  o’clock 
a.m. 

The  festive  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
Association  took  place  in  the  well- 
filled  Wabash  Room  of  the  Palmer 
House  in  the  evening  of  December 
29.  Professor  George  J.  Metcalf 
(University  of  Chicago),  Chairman 
of  the  Local  Committee,  presided 
and  welcomed  the  guests  in  the 
name  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  Association.  He  then  introduc¬ 
ed  the  guests  of  honor:  Dr.  Franz 
Haromy,  Austrian  Consul  General 
for  Chicago,  who  transmitted  the 
greetings  from  his  government; 
Botschaftsrat  Dr.  Bruno  E.  Wer¬ 
ner,  Cultural  Attach^  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Embassy  in  Washington, 
whose  brief  but  incisive  comments 
on  language  and  literature  drew 
great  interest;  Frau  Dr.  Helene 
Schoettle,  also  of  Dr.  Werner’s  of¬ 
fice;  Dr.  Friedrich  Freiherr  von 
Lupin,  German  Consul  General  for 
Chicago;  Dr.  Oskar  Schneider, 
Swiss  Consul  General  for  Chicago; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Clem,  of  the  Teacher 
Exchange  Section  of  the  U.S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education;  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Sperber,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Abendpost;  Professor  Senn, 
the  President,  and  Professor  Kunst- 
mann,  the  President-Elect  of  the 
AATG;  Professor  William  Riley 
Parker,  President  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  whose  Presi¬ 
dential  Address  the  evening  before 
had  drawn  so  much  favorable  com¬ 


ment;  and  the  noted  German  poet 
and  writer.  Dr.  Hans  Egon  Holthu¬ 
sen. 

Since  the  scheduled  speaker.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hans  H.  Borcherdt  of  the 
University  of  Munich,  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting.  President 
Senn  generously  and  most  capably 
filled  the  gap  by  presenting  a  live¬ 
ly  and  interesting  address  on 
“Deutsches  LiteraturgenieQen  und 
-schaffen  in  der  Schweiz.’’  Profes¬ 
sor  Senn’s  address  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  Business  and  General  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association,  held  in  the 
Wabash  Room  of  the  Palmer  House, 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Senn 
promptly  at  9  o’clock  on  December 
30.  After  welcoming  the  numerous 
members  present,  he  called  on  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council.  Upon  completion  of  the 
reading,  Mr.  Senn  singled  out 
those  points  from  the  minutes 
which  required  action  from  the 
plenum  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Reichard,  expressing  concern 
that  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
membership  fee  to  five  dollars 
would  only  be  a  stop-gap  measure, 
requiring  another  increase  in  the 
very  near  future,  moved  that  the 
membership  fee  should  be  increased 
to  eight  dollars;  his  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lohnes.  The 
lengthy  and  heated  discussion  of 
such  a  steep  increase  resulted  in 
Mr.  Reichard’s  motion  being  de¬ 
feated  by  a  slim  margin.  A  compro¬ 
mise  motion  by  Mr.  Willner, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Coussens,  to  raise 
the  annual  membership  fee  to  six 
dollars,  coupled  with  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Schulz-Behrend  and  seconded 
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by  Mrs.  Rosboroufirh,  that  the  chap¬ 
ters  retain  10%  of  the  six  dollars 
fee,  was,  again  after  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussions,  passed  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  making  the  Director  of  the 
AATG  Teacher  Placement  Bureau 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
(see  Minutes  of  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Annual  Meeting,  March  1959  issue 
of  the  German  Quarterly)  was  ac¬ 
cepted  with  unanimous  appro\’al, 
thus  becoming  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  motion  by  Mr.  Peisel  “that 
Professor  Günther  Keil  be  made 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  AATG, 
such  honor  being  bestowed  in 
recognition  of  his  faithful  ser\’ices 
to  the  Association,  in  recognition 
in  particular  of  his  early  efforts  to 
build  an  enduring  organizational 
structure  on  the  foundation  that 
had  been  laid  during  the  few  years 
before  his  long  term  as  Treasurer 
and  Business  Manager,  with  a  view 
to  making  such  structure  a  ‘trul^ 
national  body’  and  letting  its 
journal.  The  German  Quarterly, 
Professor  Keil’s  beloved  ‘clearing 
house  of  ideas,’  speak  as  the  organ 
on  which  future  development  of  the 
Association  depended’’  was  second¬ 
ed  by  Professor  Dahme  and  receiv¬ 
ed  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
members  present. 

Upon  completion  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  points  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Council,  the 
Secretary’s  Report  was  approved. 

Salient  features  from  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  Report,  presented  in  detail, 
are  the  faet  that  the  number  of 
subscriptions  to  the  German  Quart¬ 
erly  has  risen  over  1958  by  451  to 
a  total  of  3110  subscriptions  and 


that,  with  the  addition  of  four  new 
chapters  (Maryland,  Missouri,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ck>lumbia,  and  Louisiana) 
the  Association  has  now  32  active 
chapters. 

On  the  AATG  National  German 
Contest  for  High  School  Students, 
Mr.  Peisel  reported  that  the  test 
will  be  administered  at  122  test 
centers  which  are  located  in  26 
districts.  In  spite  of  the  problems 
indicated  in  the  above,  Mr.  Peisel’s 
report  ended  on  an  optimistic  note 
and  received,  upon  motion  from 
Mr.  Bamstorff,  unanimous  appro¬ 
val.  To  this  approval,  Mr.  Goedsche 
added  the  following  commendation, 
which  received  whole-hearted  and 
unanimous  approval: 

“The  report  we  have  just  heard 
gives  e\ndence  of  Mr.  Peisel’s  com¬ 
petence  and  efficiency  as  Treas¬ 
urer  and  Business  Manager  of  our 
organization.  During  the  time  of 
his  office  the  membership  has  al¬ 
most  tripled  and  the  number  of 
chapters  has  increased  from  20  to 
32.  This  record  demonstrates  Mr. 
Peisel’s  unusual  ability  and  his 
enormous  capacity  of  work,  but 
above  all  it  manifests  his  deep  com¬ 
mitment  and  full  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  AATG  to  the  point 
of  personal  sacrifice. 

Only  recently  the  Knight’s  Cross 
of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Dr.  Heuss  in  recognition  of 
‘energy  and  imagination  he  has  de¬ 
voted  to  the  guidance  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  German,  to  the  periodi¬ 
cal  German  Quarterly  and  to  the 
students’  organization  Delta  Phi 
Alpha.’  We  congratulate  him  most 
warmly. 

Mr.  President:  I  feel  that  the 
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time  has  come  when  we,  his  fel¬ 
low-members,  should  spread  Mr. 
Peisel’s  outstanding  record  over  the 
annals  of  the  AATG.  I  therefore 
move  that  an  appropriate  citation 
be  drawn  up  and  that  it  be  engrav¬ 
ed  with  illuminated  capitals;  this 
as  an  expression  of  appreciation 
of  every  member  for  a  job  so  well 
done.” 

Mr.  Peisel  was  greatly  moved  by 
the  heart-felt  unanimity  with 
which  Mr.  Goedsche’s  motion  was 
accepted. 

As  the  time  of  the  meeting  had 
run  short,  Mr.  Senn  grreatly  ab¬ 
breviated  his  President’s  Report, 
limiting  himself  mostly  to  the 
necessary  announcements.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  eleven  universities  and 
colleges  (University  of  Cincinnati, 
University  of  Colorado,  Hofstra 
(College,  University  of  Kansas,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota,  North¬ 
western  University,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Texas, 
Washington  University  [St. 
Louis],  and  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington)  are  scheduled  to  have 
NDEA  Foreign  Language  Insti¬ 
tutes  for  German  teachers,  with 
Kansas  and  New  Hampshire  hav¬ 
ing  FLES  courses,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  institutions  specialize  in 
the  secondary  level.  —  Further 
announcements  concerned  the 
travel  grants,  the  German  Contest 
for  High  School  Students,  and  the 
Teacher  Placement  Bureau.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  President  Senn  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy  for  the  contest  prizes  and  the 
travel  grants,  to  his  fellow  officers, 
to  whom  he  gave  special  credit 
that,  during  the  time  of  his  tenure, 
the  membership  in  the  Association 


had  doubled,  and  to  the  editors  of 
the  German  Quarterly,  particularly 
for  their  dedication  of  the  March 
1959  issue  of  the  journal.  In  part¬ 
ing,  he  introduced  President-Elect 
John  G.  Kunstmann. 

Mr.  Workman,  Chairman  of  the 
Ballot  Committee,  announced  the 
following  results  of  the  election  of 
officers,  for  terms  beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1960: 

President:  John  G.  Kunstmann, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

First  Vice-President:  Karl  S.  Wei¬ 
mar,  Brown  University,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I. 

Second  Vice-President:  Bertha  Ott, 
William  Horlick  High  School, 
Racine,  Wise. 

Third  Vice-President:  Helmut  R. 
Boeninger,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford^  Calif. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Council: 
Mimi  I.  Jehle,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.,  and  Adolf 
D.  Klarmann,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  Reichard,  Director  of  the 
Placement  Bureau,  reported  in  de¬ 
tail  about  the  steadily  expanding 
activities  of  his  bureau,  presenting 
full  statistics  on  dossiers  distribut¬ 
ed,  applicants,  placements,  etc.  He 
urged  that  more  departmental 
chairmen  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the  Bureau. 

In  absence  of  Mr.  Steinhauer, 
Mr.  Senn  reported  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Cooperative  tests  would  be 
available  in  February  or  March  of 
1960. 

Mr.  Peisel  presented,  in  absence 
of  Mrs.  Bohning,  the  latest  details 
concerning  the  AATG  (Jerman 
Contest  for  High  School  Students. 

In  her  detailed  report  on  the 
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activities  of  the  FLES  Promotion 
Committee,  Miss  Schlimbach  stated 
that,  according  to  her  1959  survey, 
more  than  62,000  American  chil¬ 
dren  were  then  involved  in  Ger¬ 
man  FLES  programs.  As  this 
number,  however,  includes  almost 
40,000  children  in  Military  Depen¬ 
dents’  Schools  and  15,000  in  radio 
programs.  Miss  Schlimbach  felt 
that  the  number  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraging  in  comparison  to  French 
and  Spanish  FLES.  She  urged  that 
appeals  for  German  FLES  pro¬ 
grams  be  not  directed  primarily 
to  German  population  areas,  but 
that  a  wider  public  (social  groups, 
PTA  groups)  than  national  groups 
should  be  reached.  She  considered 
it  incorrect  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
qualified  German  FLES  teachers; 
likewise,  she  felt  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  local  high  school 
to  have  German  courses,  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  German  FLES.  Miss 
Schlimbach  regarded  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  5-page  publicity  pamphlet 
on  German  FLES  “Practical  Sug-' 
gestions”  as  one  of  the  major  ac¬ 
complishments  of  her  committee 
during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Wittman  reported  that  the 
Teacher’s  Guide  Continuing  Ger¬ 
man  in  Grade  Four  has  now  been 
completed  and  that  the  Teacher’s 
Guide  for  Gennan  in  Grade  Five 
will  be  available  in  August  1960. 
Recordings  to  accompany  these 
guides  will  also  be  made  available 
in  the  course  of  1960. 

Mr.  Bamstorff,  as  spokesman 
for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
presented  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  “The  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German,  assembled 
at  its  Twenty-Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  in  Chicago  on  December 


30,  1959,  feels  greatly  indebted  to 
its  present  president.  Professor 
Alfred  Senn,  whose  term  of  office 
will  end  soon.  Professor  Senn  has 
served  our  Association  faithfully 
for  four  years.  They  were  years  of 
great  development  in  foreign 
language  teaching  and  they  de¬ 
manded  time,  enei^,  and  fore¬ 
sight.  Professor  Senn  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  movement  and 
if  in  future  days  the  Association 
should  look  back  upon  achievement 
and  success  he  will  be  gratefully 
remembered  for  his  untiring  ef¬ 
forts.’’ 

2.  “The  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  German,  having  its 
Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  an  endorsement  of  the  stand 
taken  by  Professor  W.  R.  Parker, 
President  of  the  Modem  Language 
.Association  of  America,  on  the 
recognition  of  professional  excel¬ 
lence  in  foreign  languages.’’ 

3.  “The  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German  wish  to  express  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Local  Committee,  in  particular  to 
Professor  George  J.  Metcalf  and 
his  co-workers.  Miss  Jeannette 
Hills,  Miss  Esther  Cluver,  Miss 
Florence  Eckfeldt,  Mrs.  Margue¬ 
rite  Adams,  Miss  Gertrude  Schlue- 
ter,  and  Miss  Florence  Rathert.” 

4.  “Be  it  resolved  that  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  German  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  30, 
1959,  call  upon  the  Internal 
Revenue  Seiwice  to  allow  language 
teachers  a  reasonable  income  tax 
deduction  for  travel  to  and  from, 
and  sojourn  in,  the  areas  which 
constitute  the  laboratories  of  such 
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teachers;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
various  languagre  journals  through¬ 
out  the  country,  to  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  to  the  press.” 

These  resolutions  received  unani¬ 
mous  approval  by  the  assembly. 

Mr.  ^nn  then  introduced  as  the 
first  guest  speaker  Professor 
Jacob  Hieble,  North  Texas  State 
College,  whose  lecture  on  “Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt:  Author, 
Scientist,  Humanist”  was  received 
with  considerable  interest. 

In  view  of  the  steadily  growing 
interest  in  the  six-year  sequence 
in  German  (Grades  7  through  12), 
the  remainder  of  the  General  Meet¬ 
ing  was  devoted  to  a  Panel  Discus¬ 
sion  of  this  topic,  under  the  moder- 
atorship  of  Mr.  Anton  M.  Huffert 
of  Adelphi  College.  Mr.  Philip  W. 
McDowell,  New  Trier  High  School, 
traced  the  changing  aims  in 
language  instruction  in  a  brief 
talk  entitled  "The  Current  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Language  Teaching  and  the 
Six- Year  Sequence  in  German:  The 
Need  and  the  Objectives.”  Miss 
Helen  Sormani,  Walt  Whitman 
High  School,  in  her  paper  on 
“Course  Content,”  stressed  the 
great  need  for  logical  continuity 
in  the  planning  of  progrrams  for 
the  six-year  sequence,  and  report¬ 
ed  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  is  being  planned  in  the 
schools  on  Long  Island.  Mrs. 


Myrtle  Rognebakke,  Wauwatosa 
Senior  High  School,  speaking  on 
“Methods  and  Materials  of  In¬ 
struction,”  pointed  out  that  the 
longer  time  of  instruction  permit¬ 
ted  wider  use  of  the  indirect  ap¬ 
proach  and  recommended  extensive 
use  of  visual  materials.  Mr.  Elmer 
L.  Morthole,  Evanston  Towmship 
High  School,  speaking  on  “Motiva¬ 
tion  and  Achievement  in  a  Six- 
Year  Program,”  emphasized  that 
“the  student  needs  to  feel  he’s 
progressing”  and  suggested  ways 
and  means  to  attain  this  goal.  The 
lively  question-and-answer  period 
which  ensued  revealed  that  the 
audience  had  followed  the  speakers 
with  great  and  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest,  and  it  was  generally  re- 
grretted  that,  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  hour,  the  discussion  had  to 
be  cut  short;  hope  was  expressed 
that  future  meetings  might  again 
feature  similar  discussions. 


A  choice  luncheon,  upon  the  kind 
and  generous  invitation  by  Dr. 
Friedrich  Freiherr  von  Lupin,  Ger¬ 
man  Ck>nsul  General  in  Chicago, 
and  Botschaftsrat  Dr.  Bruno  E. 
Wemer,  Cultural  Attach^  in  the 
German  Embassy  in  Washington, 
concluded  the  activities  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting 
for  the  officers  of  the  A.ssociation. 

Wabash  CoUeffe 
Cratvfordsville,  Indiana 
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BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  took  place  on 
Saturday,  October  24,  1959  in  the 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  Harvard 
University,  at  2  p.m. 

President  Schwarx,  Har\-ard  Uni¬ 
versity,  introduced  Miss  Jeanne 
Grealish  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  who  sang  a 
delightful  collection  of  songs  by 
Robert  Schumann.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  address  on  Alexander 
Humboldt  by  Dr.  Stuart  Friebert 
of  Han’ard  University;  the  talk 
was  informative  as  most  of  us  had 
not  been  acquainted  with  the  many 
interesting  details  of  Humboldt’s 
life  and  career.  The  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  at  3:30  p.m.  when  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served. 

There  are  monthly  meetings  of 
a  twenty-man  Radio  Committee, 
which  plans  the  weekly  German 
Hour,  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Chapter  of  the  AATG  on  station 
WBOS.  The  program  has  developed 
a  large  following  in  the  area. 

On  Saturday,  December  12,  the 
annual  Christmas  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  at 
Harvard.  Professor  Egon  Schwarz 
of  Harvard  presided. 

The  program  was  opened  by  a 
selection  of  German  Christmas 
songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Friedl  Haber- 
ler,  mezzo-soprano,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Benno  Sachs.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Christmas  greetings  ex¬ 
tended  by  Dr.  Günther  Motz,  the 
German  Consul  in  Boston.  Dr. 
Eberhard  Armin  Amelung  was  the 
main  speaker  and  his  subject  was 
“Die  Weihnachtsfeier  in  unserer 
Welt.”  This  speech,  at  times  amus¬ 
ing,  and  at  time  serious,  received 


enthusiastic  approval  from  the 
more  than  one  hundred  guests 
present. 

lloBton  Univerntu 

Mbs.  Althea  C.  Wolfkopf 
Secretary 

•  •  • 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CHAPTER 

In  September,  Professor  James 
C.  King  of  George  Washington 
University,  wrote  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  those  interested  in  form¬ 
ing  a  District  of  Columbia  Chapter 
of  the  AATG.  As  a  result  of  the 
f.avorable  response  the  opening 
meeting  was  held  at  8  p.m.  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1959,  at  the  Woodhull 
House,  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Professor  King  presiding. 
A  discussion  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  took  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  chapter  should  hold 
meetings  in  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
and  improve  the  teaching  of  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  fellowship  among  its 
members  and  with  teachers  of  other 
languages. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  nomina¬ 
tions  and  elections  of  the  following 
chapter  officers  to  serve  a  two- 
year  term  took  place;  President, 
James  C.  King  (George  Washing¬ 
ton  University) ;  Vice  President, 
Paul  T.  Garrett  (Asst.  Director  of 
Foreign  Languages  of  Public 
Schools,  D.C.)  ;  Treasurer,  Wallace 
R.  Brandon  (Gallaudet  College) ; 
Secretary,  Rev.  Francis  L.  Melcher 
O.S.A.  (Archbishop  Carroll  High 
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School). 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:4  > 
p.m. 

Archbishop  Carrol  High  School 
Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Melcher  O.S.A. 

Secretary 

•  •  * 

FLORIDA:  SUB-CHAPTER 
SA-AATG 

The  Chapter  held  two  meetings 
during  1969.  The  spring  meeting, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Florida  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  took  place  in 
Tampa  on  Friday,  Bfarch  20,  at 
the  Rocky  Point  Reach  Hotel. 

The  program  included  a  statisti¬ 
cal  report  of  “German  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  Florida,”  a 
discussion  of  “'Ways  and  Means  of 
E.xtending  the  Study  of  German  in 
Florida”  and  the  consideration  of 
“The  Possibility  of  State  Approved 
German  Text  Books.”  High  School 
texts  at  present  are  furnished  free, 
except  those  in  German  which 
must  be  bought  or  rented  by  the 
pupil.  Since  German  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  only  recently,  there  are 
no  texts  approved  by  the  state  as 
yet. 

The  fall  business  meeting  was 
held  on  October  31  in  the  home  of 
the  President,  Dr.  Melanie  R.  Ros- 
borough,  in  Coral  Gables.  A  mes¬ 
sage  was  received  from  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard  Korfage,  president  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  American  Social  Club  of 
Miami,  that  his  organization  will 
present  six  book  awards,  the 
awards  to  go  to  those  Florida 
pupils  ranking  first  and  second  in 
each  category  of  the  National 
AATG  High  School  Contest. 

Reports  of  fall  enrollments  show¬ 


ed  that  16  public  and  one  private 
high  school  are  offering  German,  a 
considerable  increase  over  last 
year.  There  was  a  lively  discussion 
of  teaching  methods  and  materials 
and  a  request  that  the  chapter  try 
to  secure  state  placement  tests  for 
German  in  high  schools,  such  as 
are  given  each  year  in  French  and 
Spanish. 

University  of  Miami 

Meijinie  R.  Rosborough 
President 

•  •  * 

MINNESOTA  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  on 
November  14,  1959  at  the  Campus 
Club  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  A  steak  luncheon  was  served. 

President  Jermaine  Arendt  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  business  meeting 
which  included  a  discussion  of  the 
Regional  Contest  by  Dr.  Frank 
Hirschbach  of  the  U.  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Study  programs  for  foreign 
language  students  for  summer 
1960  and  conducted  tours  abroad 
were  also  announced  by  Dr. 
Hirschbach  and  Mervin  Meyer. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
German  Club  Congress  be  held  in 
the  spring  of  1960,  the  location 
still  to  be  determined.  Due  to  sud¬ 
den  indisposition  of  the  scheduled 
speaker.  Dr.  Herman  Ramras,  Dr. 
Kurt  Berg  of  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul,  kindly  consented  to  of¬ 
fer  an  impromptu  talk  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Friedrich  Schiller, 
which  he  followed  with  some  ex¬ 
cellent  recordings  of  the  drama 
Wallenstein  in  honor  of  the 
author’s  bicentennial.  The  meeting 
was  closed  with  a  panel  discussion 
on  a  very  timely  topic:  the 
problems  of  teaching  languages  to 
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large-lized  classes.  Dr.  Gerhard 
Weiss  of  the  U.  of  Minn,  acted 
as  moderator;  other  panel  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Grace  Snabbi,  Robbins- 
dale  Hi;?h  School,  Inge  Sanwald, 
University  H.  S.,  Dale  Lange,  also 
of  U.  H.  S.,  and  Veronica  From, 
Hamline  University. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
5  p.m. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul 

Veronica  M.  From 
Secy.-Treas. 

*  •  * 

MISSOURI  CHAPTER 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Erich 
Hofacker,  Washington  University, 
29  teachers  met  on  November  6  at 
Kiel  Auditorium,  St.  Louis,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Mis¬ 
souri  chapter. 

During  the  business  meeting, 
the  provisional  constitution  of  the 
new  chapter  was  read  and,  with 
slight  modification,  accepted.  The 
following  officers  all  from  the  St,. 
Louis  area,  were  elected:  presi¬ 
dent,  Wallace  G.  Klein;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Harry  S.  Blackiston;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Anne  Jennings. 

A  talk  by  Dr.  Ernst  Ebbing¬ 
haus,  from  the  University  of  Mar¬ 
burg,  and  at  present  a  lecturer 
at  Washington  University,  com¬ 
prised  the  program.  Dr.  Ebbing¬ 
haus  painted  a  pessimistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  sharp  lowering  of  West 
German  educational  standards, 
due,  in  part,  to  non-selective  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  of  university 
students,  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  making  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  students  following  the 
present  one  representatives  of  true 
culture. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk 


the  meeting  adjourned. 

Clayton  High  School 

Anne  Jennings, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Missouri  Chapter 
*  *  • 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

Our  fall  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday,  December  4,  1959,  in  the 
Robin  Hood  Inn  in  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

After  the  dinner  President  Rob¬ 
ert  I.  Cloos  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  The  Treasurer  reported  a 
balance  of  $27.08  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  read  the  minutes  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting.  President  Cloos 
pointed  out  that  the  Chapter  re¬ 
ceived  only  60c  of  the  annual  dues 
of  $4.50  paid  by  each  member  to 
the  ATTG  and  that  the  money 
collected  this  way  was  not  nearly 
enough  to  cover  expenses.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  raise  the  annual  dues  to 
$5.00  was  made  and  unanimously 
carried. 

Professor  Bernhard  Ulmer  of 
Princeton  University,  Regional 
Contest  Chairman,  announced  the 
plans  for  the  National  German 
Contest  for  High  School  Students. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  discussion 
Dr.  Hans  Moldaschl  of  Linden 
High  School  made  the  motion  that 
a  study  be  made  of  the  problem  of 
students  with  linguistic  advantages 
and  that  the  national  committee  be 
requested  to  lay  down  exact  guide 
rules.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  members  present  con¬ 
tributed  $1.00  each  toward  the 
purchase  of  prizes  to  be  given  to 
the  best  contestants  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  The  hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  those  members  who 
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were  not  present  would  send  in 
their  contributions  to  the  treas¬ 
urer. 

We  then  adjourned  to  the  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College,  where  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  meeting  was  conduct¬ 
ed  on  the  NDEA  Summer  Foreign 
Language  Institutes,  1969.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hatch,  of  Ramapo  Re¬ 
gional  High  School,  who  had 
taken  the  course  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Boulder,  Colorado, 
taught  a  demonstration  class  along 
the  lines  advocated  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Miss  Andrea  Manley  of  Red 
Bank  High  School,  gave  her  views 
on  the  course  that  she  took  in  the 
Institute  at  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  New  York.  Mr.  Robert 
Cloos  of  Plainfield  High  School, 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  In¬ 
stitute  at  the  University  of  Texas 
where  he  had  spent  the  summer. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  about  35  members  and  guests, 
adjourned  at  11  o’clock. 

The  Lawreneeville  School 
LawreneevilU,  N.  J. 

Heinz  von  Schuchino 
Secretary 

*  «  • 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUB-CHAPTER,  SA-AATG 
The  fall  meeting  of  this  recent¬ 
ly  formed  chapter  was  held  on  the 
campus  of  Duke  University  on 
October  24,  1959  in  conjunction 
with  the  meeting  of  the  AATF 
and  AATS.  A  business  meeting 
at  which  President  John  G.  Kunst- 
mann  (U.  of  N.  C.)  presided  be¬ 
gan  the  day.  Twenty  members 
were  present.  Reports  on  the  state 
of  German  enrollment  in  North 
Carolina’s  public  schools  were 
heard  from  Mrs.  Nell  Kahdy 


(from  Raleigh)  and  Mrs.  Aileen 
Hepler  (from  Winston-Salem). 
Both  teachers  reported  an  increase 
in  secondary  school  German  classes 
over  that  of  last  year  and  Mrs. 
Kahdy  told  of  the  addition  of  a 
second  German  teacher  in  Raleigh. 
A  class  in  German  for  elementary 
school  children  was  reported  be¬ 
ing  conducted  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  Kunstmann  then  made  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  National  Con¬ 
test  for  high  school  German 
students.  Final  items  of  business 
were  the  treasurer’s  report  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  Keeton  (Wake  Forest 
College,  Winston-Salem)  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  Dr.  Keeton  was  elected  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Mr.  Erich  P.  Hofacker, 
Jr.  (U.  of  N.  C.)  Secretary-  Treas¬ 
urer. 

After  adjournment  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  the  group  joined  the 
AATF  and  AATS  to  hear  an 
interesting  panel  discussion,  mod¬ 
erated  by  Dr.  Kunstmann,  on  the 
subject:  “Problems  in  Foreign 
Language  Instruction  on  the  High 
School  Level.” 

The  conclusion  of  this  fall  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  luncheon.  Dr.  Keeton’s 
invitation  to  meet  at  Wake  Forest 
College  in  the  spring  of  1960  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

Erich  P.  Hofackihi,  Jr. 

Secretary 

•  *  • 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  took  place  on 
Saturday,  November  14,  1959  in 
the  Franklin  Room  of  Houston 
Hall,  University  of  Pa.  17  mem¬ 
bers  were  present.  President  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Clark  called  the  meeting 
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to  order  at  10:15  a.in.  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  secretary,  Dr.  F. 
Vordtriede  Riley. 

The  President  of  the  AATG, 
Professor  Albert  Senn,  informed 
the  members  of  the  25  travel 
^ants  to  Germany  given  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
German  teachers  in  elementary, 
high  schools,  and  colleges  with  a 
minimum  of  2  years  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  and  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  58  are  eligible. 

The  president  introduced  Dr. 
Lloyd  as  the  Regional  Contest 
Chairman  for  region  XXII,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  It  was 
suggested  that  local  as  well  as 
national  winners  should  be  named. 

Dr.  Clark  introduced  the  speaker 
of  the  day.  Dr.  Joachim  Seyppel. 
His  topic,  “Caspar  von  Schwenk¬ 
feld,”  offered  a  fascinating  insight 
into  the  life  and  religious  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  contemporary  of 
Luther,  Paracelsus,  Zwingli,  Cal¬ 
vin  and  Butzer.  His  followers,  “the* 
Schwenkfelders,”  still  number 
2500  in  the  U.S.,  although  the 
movement  is  extinct  in  Germany. 
The  Schwenkfelder  Church  in  the 
United  States  possesses  an  impos¬ 
ing  library  and  museum  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Perkiomen  School, 
Pennsburg,  Pa. 

A  lively  discussion  followed, 
which  proved  to  the  speaker  how 
stimulating  his  excellent  talk  had 
been.  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  11:50  a.m. 

Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 
Frances  V.  Riley 
Secretary 


tober  10,  1959  at  San  Diego  High 
School. 

President  Moore  reported  that 
the  Summer  School  at  Salzburg, 
.\usti'ia,  has  offered  a  7,500 
Schilling  scholarship  for  the  1960 
summer  session,  to  be  awarded 
through  the  AATG  San  Diego 
Chapter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
American  Tourist  Bureau  is  of¬ 
fering  a  1500  assistantship  to  a 
German  teacher  who  will  assist  in 
conducting  the  1960  summer  study 
tour  to  Salzburg  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Moore.  A  motion  that  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds  be  made  to  teachers, 
cadet  teachers,  and  students  in 
that  order,  was  approved.  Travel 
experience  should  be  indicated  on 
the  participant’s  record,  and  college 
or  high  school  credit  could  be 
granted,  based  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  depending  on  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  group’s  attention  was  called 
to  the  regional  German  contests 
for  high  school  students,  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  the  AATG.  Dr.  Moore  will 
act  as  contest  chairman  for  Unit 
No.  25,  San  Diego  County.  Plans 
for  an  AATG  Christmas  party 
were  entrusted  to  a  committee 
chaired  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Coover. 

A  panel  consisting  of  Mr. 
Alexander  (San  Diego  High 
School),  Professor  Dukas  (San 
Diego  State  College),  and  Dr. 
Moore  (San  Diego  Junior  Col¬ 
lege),  discussed  the  topic:  “How 
Valuable  Is  a  Foreign  Language 
Laboratory?” 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
12:00  noon. 


SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER  The  Chapter  met  again  Novem- 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  Oc-  ber  21,  1959,  at  Mount  Miguel 
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High  School,  Spring  Valley,  Calif., 
in  conjunction  with  the  Joint 
Language  Teachers  Fall  Meeting 
for  San  Diego  County. 

The  AATG  National  Geman 
Contest  for  High  School  Students 
was  discussed  by  the  group.  Since 
the  contest  had  not  been  approved 
at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
San  Diego  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  it  was  not  legally  possible  for 
teachers  to  collect  the  necessary 
fees  from  the  students.  A  motion 
was  made  and  approved  postpon¬ 
ing  participation  until  next  year. 
Dr.  Moore  then  informed  the  chap¬ 
ter  that  the  Austrian  government 
had  contributed  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  split  into  four  scholar¬ 
ships  for  high  school  students,  col¬ 
lege  students,  and  teachers  in¬ 
terested  in  participating  in  the 
1960  study  tour  to  Salzburg. 

Dr.  Moore  introduced  the  guest 
speaker.  Dr.  Eva  Lindemann, 
German  Vice-Consul  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  She  spoke  on  the  topic: 
“Wie  ein  Diplomat  in  Deutsch¬ 
land  ausgebildet  wird.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  w'as  adjourned  at  12:00  noon. 

Mount  Miguel  High  School 
Spring  Valley,  Calif. 

Gerald  J.  Newall 
Secretary-Treasurer 

*  *  • 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  CHAPTER 

The  South  Atlantic  Chapter 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  SAM  LA,  November 
6,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  presided 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  John  G. 
Kunstmann.  Forty-six  members  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner  meeting.  Guests 
were  Dr.  Karl  Schoenbach,  Ger¬ 
man  Consul  in  Atlanta;  Mr.  Schep- 


per,  a  member  of  the  Consulate 
staff;  and  Dr.  Alfred  Senn. 

The  Chapter  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  per¬ 
mitting  the  formation  of  state 
sub-chapters  conform  to  national 
standards  and  remain  within  the 
South  Atlantic  Chapter.  Pres¬ 
idents  of  these  state  sub-chapters 
will  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Executive  Council.  Dues  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  paid  through  SA- 
AATG,  w'ith  ten  cents  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  local  organization. 
The  SA  New’sletter  will  continue 
to  bo  published  by  the  Sec-Treas. 
of  the  SA  Chapter,  with  space 
provided  for  each  sub-chapter  to 
report  local  news.  Three  state  or¬ 
ganizations,  Florida,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  have  been  formed. 
Their  officers  are:  Florida:  Dr. 
Melanie  Rosborough,  President; 
Dr.  John  Hodges,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  Käthe  Wilson,  Sec-Treas.; 
North  Carolina:  Kenneth  Keeton, 
President,  E.  P.  Hofacker,  Sec.- 
Treas.;  ^uth  Carolina:  Prof.  F. 
W.  Bradley  (retired),  President, 
Mrs.  Patricia  Wannamaker,  Vice- 
President,  and  Prof.  Douglas  Bub, 
Sec.-Treas.  After  hearing  a  report 
from  Prof.  Edward  Newby  on  his 
Summer  Fulbright  to  Germany, 
the  members  adjourned  to  attend 
a  party  given  by  Dr.  Schoenbach 
and  his  wife  at  their  home. 

Chapter  membership  stands  cur¬ 
rently  at  115.  The  Treasury  con¬ 
tains  a  balance  of  $130.90. 

Wake  Forest  College 

Kenneth  Keeton 
Secretary-Treasurer 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

The  regular  fall  meeting  was 
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held  on  Saturday,  October  81,  1959, 
at  Susan  B.  Dorsey  High  &hool, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  The  chap¬ 
ter  secretary,  Mrs.  Stephanie 
Lombardi  (U.C.L.A.)  opened  the 
meeting  at  10:00  a.m.  The  mem¬ 
bers  heard  an  interesting  tape  en¬ 
titled  “Sound  Practices  for  Ef¬ 
fective  Labmanship,"  recorded  by 
the  chapter  president,  Dr.  Gustav 
Mathieu,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  and  Director  of  the  Lan¬ 
guage  Laboratory  at  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege,  Claremont,  California.  Sam¬ 
ple  laboratory  exercises  from 
Stanford  University,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  University  of  Maine, 
Purdue,  and  Pomona  College  were 
presented,  accompanied  with  ex¬ 
planations  by  Dr.  Mathieu.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  at  11:00 
a.m.  by  the  secretary. 

University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles 

Stephanie  Lombardi 
Secretary 

TEXAS  CHAPTER 
The  thiixl  annual  meeting  took 
place  in  the  Persian  Room  of  the 
Rice  Hotel  in  Houston,  Texas,  on 
Saturday,  November  7,  at  7:30 
a.m.  The  president,  James  C.  Cor- 
nette  (Austin  College)  opened  the 
meeting  and  greeted  guests,  in¬ 
cluding  Mrs.  M.  Sztollar-Groewel, 
the  German  consul  in  Houston, 
who  spoke  briefly  about  a  pro¬ 


gram  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  make  books  available 
to  American  University  libraries. 
After  the  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Kober-Merzbach 
(Southwestern  University),  Prof. 
Comette  called  attention  to  the 
AATG  contest  for  high-school 
students.  A  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Chapter  should  take  place 
on  the  Saturday  of  the  S-C  MLA 
meeting  before  a  shortened  ses¬ 
sion  of  German  I  (Linguistics), 
so  that  increased  time  would  be 
available  for  papers  in  the  field 
of  pedagogy.  A  motion  was  made 
and  passed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  aid  and  advise  in  establishing 
a  program  in  German  language  in¬ 
struction  from  the  new  education¬ 
al  TV  station  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  Prof.  Alfred  R.  Neumann 
(University  of  Houston)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee.  After  election  of  officers.  Prof. 
George  Schulz-Behrend  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas)  spoke  on  “The  FL 
Teachei-s’  Institute  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas.”  Thanks  were  given 
to  the  local  committee  under  Har¬ 
ry  Haile  (University  of  Houston) 
for  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  8:45 
a.m. 

Texas  Technological  College 

Elaine  E.  Boney 
Secretai*y-T  reasurer 
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NDEA  SUMMER 
INSTITUTES 

The  U.S.  Commiuioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  announced  thirty-five 
National  Defense  Language  Insti¬ 
tutes  for  teachers,  or  supervisors 
or  trainers  of  teachers,  of  modern 
languages  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  to  be  conducted 
in  the  summer  of  1960.  Institutes 
for  German  Elementary  school 
teachers  will  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Kansas  and  New 
Hampshire,  for  German  Secondary 
School  teachers  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Cincinnati,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  at 
Northwestern,  Stanford,  Washing¬ 
ton  (St.  Louis),  and  at  Hofstra 
College.  Why  is  German  taught  at 
only  eleven  of  the  thirty-five  In¬ 
stitutes?  Because  the  number  of 
applications  in  1959  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  for  more.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  (German  Institutes  will  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  applications. 

•  •  * 

INDEPENDENT  EVALUATION 
OF  1959  NDEA  INSTITUTES 

In  1959  the  Language  Develop¬ 
ment  Section  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  made  a  contract  with 
Middlebury  College  to  conduct,  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Vice 
President  and  Director  of  the  Mid¬ 
dlebury  Summer  Language  Schools, 
an  independent  field  survey  of  the 
Institutes.  Members  of  the  AATG 
may  be  interested  in  the  excerpts 
and  summaries  from  Dr.  Freeman’s 
report  given  below. 

Participants  were  chosen  in 
general  from  the  middle  range  of 
applicants.  The  very  well  and  the 


poorly  prepared  teachers  were  gen¬ 
erally  not  accepted.  A  total  of  nine 
hundred  twenty-five  teachers  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  study  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  program, 
the  objectives  of  which  were  “to 
increase  the  audio-lingual  compe¬ 
tence  of  teachers  of  modem  foreign 
languages,  and  to  introduce  them 
to  new  teaching  methods  and 
techniques.’’ 

Experimentation  was  encourag¬ 
ed.  One  Institute  organized  for 
each  participant  an  hour  of  con¬ 
versation  daily  with  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  speakers.  Another 
Institute  had  a  program  of  foreign 
language  broadcasts  over  loud- 
siM:akers  wired  into  each  dormitory 
room.  Other  Institutes  arranged 
half-hour  discussion  groups  before 
dinner  in  order  to  get  the  table 
conversation 'going.  Systems  of  cor¬ 
relation  were  worked  out  between 
the  civilization  courses  and  the 
material  for  language  practice  or 
controlled  conversation. 

It  became  evident  that,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  stated  objectives,  the  grrester 
need  and  the  primary  desire  of  the 
participants  was  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  own  competence  in 
the  foreign  language,  particularly 
the  spoken  language.  The  partici¬ 
pants  realized  that  no  amount  of 
instruction  in  new  methods  and 
techiques,  in  laboratory,  or  in 
linguistics,  can  be  of  any  avail  un¬ 
less  the  teacher  has  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  foreign  language  he  is 
teaching. 

A  second  general  conclusion  is 
that  the  teaching  of  methods  and 
procedures  for  the  language  class- 
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room  is  better  done  through  practi¬ 
cal  application  than  through  lec¬ 
tures  on  theory.  In  general,  the 
courses  in  the  theory,  the  history, 
and  the  methodology  of  modern 
language  teaching  were  not  very 
successful,  and  were  considered  an 
unwise  allocation  of  time  by  the 
participants,  most  of  whom  had 
already  had  many  courses  of  this 
sort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practi¬ 
cal  applications  of  new  methods 
and  techniques,  through  demon¬ 
stration  classes,  practice  teaching, 
group  discussion,  and  individual 
criticism,  were  helpful.  Even  when 
a  demonstration  was  less  than  per¬ 
fect,  it  was  a  practical  implemen¬ 
tation  of  theory  and  gave  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  student  analysis  and 
discussion  in  terms  of  classroom 
practice.  Important  areas  not 
covered  were  the  study  of  methods 
and  techniques  for  teaching  lan¬ 
guage  classes  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years;  the  transition 
from  oral  work  to  reading  and 
writing;  and  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  grade  school  and  junior  high 
school. 

A  third  major  lesson  which  the 
obseiwers  learned  is  that  the  most 
successful  Institutes  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  high  degree  of  co¬ 
ordination  among  all  parts  of  the 
instructional  program.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  participants  considered 
their  summer’s  work  a  unit,  focused 
upon  the  two  aspects  of  making 
themselves  better  language 
teachers.  To  achieve  this  purpose, 
they  wished  an  integrated  program, 
in  which  every  part  had  some 
direct  bearing  upon  every  other 
part.  Some  of  the  best  programs 
observed  were  those  in  which  the 
civilization  or  culture  course  serv¬ 


ed  as  the  basis  and  source  for  a 
large  part  of  the  activity  of  the 
day.  It  might  be  given  as  a  half- 
hour  lecture  early  in  the  morning. 
A  variety  of  materials  were  then 
derived  from  it  Students  used 
these  materials  on  tape  for  listen¬ 
ing  practice  in  the  laboratory. 
They  ser\*cd  as  discussion  topics 
cither  in  a  follow-up  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  class  or  in  the  section  of  con¬ 
trolled  conversation. 

With  a  few  conspicuous  excep¬ 
tions,  the  courses  in  descriptive  or 
general  linguistics  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  Only  a  few  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  technical  linguists  who  gave 
courses  had  had  teacher-training 
experience  and  were  able  to  make 
practical  applications.  Competent 
linguists  with  foreign  language 
classroom  experience  are  in  short 
supply  and  it  appears  unlikely  that 
the  necessary  number  will  be  found. 

The  obser\’ers  were  also  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  I.Anguage  Institutes  be 
divorced  from  the  idea  of  gra<luate 
credit.  Much  harm  was  done  in 
1959  by  the  stress  that  was  placed 
upon  graduate  credit.  A  few  of  the 
Institutes  became  in  reality  little 
graduate  schools,  and  insisted  upon 
the  participants  enrolling  for 
courses  which  fitted  the  usual 
notion  of  graduate  work.  In  some 
Institutes  students  took  g;raduate- 
credit  courses  that  they  were  not 
interested  in;  and  did  not  profit 
by  other  courses  which  they  liked 
and  needed  because  no  graduate 
credit  was  offered. 

Will  there  be  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  people  available  in  1960, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  specific 
mandate  of  increasing  audio- 
lingual  competence  and  of  present- 
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ing  new  teaching  methods?  No  In¬ 
stitute  will  be  better  than  the  staff 
it  secures.  It  would  evidently  be 
better  to  authorise  less  than  thirty- 
five  Institutes,  than  to  operate  any 
Institute  that  would  disappoint  the 
participants  or  give  them  wrong  in¬ 
struction.  In  the  proper  staffing 
lies  the  principal  danger  for  1960. 
In  the  enthusiasm  and  the  desper¬ 
ate  need  of  thousands  of  language 
teachers  lies  the  opportunity. 

•  «  * 

The  Connecticut  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  recently  publish¬ 
ed  a  bulletin  on  Foreign  Languages, 
Grades  7~lt.  Among  the  aims  listed 
by  the  State  Advisory  Committee 
on  Foreign  Language  Instruction 
and  endorsed  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education  we  find 
the  following: 

1.  To  acquire  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  another 
people’s  way  of  life,  literature,  and 
civilization. 

2.  To  develop  an  awareness  of 
the  relation  betw’een  the  student’s 
own  language  and  civilization  and 
that  of  another  country. 

3.  To  achieve  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  himself,  his  nation  and 
its  history. 

4.  To  understand  the  language 
without  reference  to  English, 
especially  as  it  is  spoken  by  native 
speakers  in  situations  similar  to 
the  learner’s  own  experience. 

6.  To  speak  the  language  in 
similar  situations  in  a  manner  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  native  speakers,  also 
without  reference  to  English.  Of 
course,  the  development  of  near 
native  fluency  is  a  much  slower 
process. 

6.  To  read,  without  conscious 


translation  into  English,  news 
papers,  magazines,  and  literary 
texts. 

7.  To  write,  without  reference  to 
English,  the  language  in  the 
authentic  patterns  of  the  country. 

It  is  stressed  that  all  children 
can  benefit  from  foreign  language 
study,  particularly  if  it  is  begun 
in  the  elementary  grades,  and  that 
all  children  should  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  continue  this  study 
for  as  long  as  their  interest  and 
ability  permit,  whether  or  not  they 
are  planning  to  go  to  college.  An 
ideal  program  would  consist,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Committee,  of  six  years 
of  language  instruction  begun  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  continued 
through  the  senior  year  in  high 
school,  for  such  a  program  would 
enable  a  pupil  to  continue  with 
language  study  in  college  on  an 
intellectual  level  comparable  to  his 
work  in  English  and  other  subjects, 
rather  than  on  an  elementary  or 
intermediate  level.  Those  not  con¬ 
tinuing  in  college  would  still  have 
a  solid  foundation  in  a  foreign 
language.  Cultural  contrasts  as 
well  as  similarities  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  at  all  levels,  so  that  the 
pupil  be  freed  from  his  unicultural 
limitations. 

•  •  • 

EARN  IN  EUROPE 

The  American  Student  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  with  headquarters  in 
Frankfurt,  Jahnstr.  56a,  is  making 
preparations  for  its  third  annual 
prog^ram  in  which  American  stu¬ 
dents  are  given  summer  jobs  in 
Europe.  Germany  lists  the  largest 
number  of  positions  and  the  widest 
range  of  occupations,  from  camp 
counseling  and  resort  jobs  to  con- 
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struction  and  farm  work.  "A  basic 
knowledge  of  the  language  ...  is 
a  help  ...  A  refresher  course  be¬ 
fore  departure  is  invaluable.” 

In  providing  additional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  American  students  to 
gain  knowledge  of  foreign  lands, 
the  scheme  is  indeed  a  laudable  one, 
but  we  do  think  that  the  writer 
of  the  brochure  might  curb  his 
enthusiasm  for  Europe  in  the  next 
edition.  In  the  current  booklet,  for 
example,  Austria  is  “even  more 
breath-taking”  than  “a  colored 
postcard  of  the  Tyrolian  Alps.” 
Switzerland,  where  “German  is  the 
most  spoken  language  of  the 
country,  surprisingly  enough,”  is  a 
“small  sample  of  paradise.”  France 
apparently  leaves  the  author  even 
more  breathless  than  Austria: 
“What  is  there  we  can  say  about 
Fra:ice?  It  has  all  been  said  be¬ 
fore.”  For  Italy  “all  those  pictures 
of  guitars  and  gondolas  are  ac¬ 
curate.”  In  comparison  with  the 
Italians  who  possess  “romance  and 
love  of  life”  and  the  French  who 
“love  .  .  .  vacationing”  the  “jolly, 
goodhearted  and  hard-working” 
Germans  sound  a  bit  dull.  Students, 
however,  will  “love  their  culture  and 
their  country”  because  “Germany 
offers  anything  that  you  want.” 
In  that  light  we  can  understand  the 
conclusion:  “The  only  trouble  with 
being  in  Germany  is  that  you  won’t 
want  to  leave  it.” 

*  *  « 

The  Experiment  in  Intel-national 
Living  arranged  for  thirteen  teen¬ 
age  “Junior  Ambassadors”  to  be 
exchanged  between  major  cities  of 
the  world,  among  them  Berlin  and 
Ziirich,  when  the  picture  “On  the 
Beach”  had  its  premiere  recently. 


AMERICAN  STUDIES 
PROGRAM  IN  WEST  GERMANY 

The  State  Department  has 
launched  an  American  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram  in  West  Germany  “in  order 
that  German  understanding  of 
America  be,  so  far  as  possible  by 
these  means,  broadened  and  deep¬ 
ened;  and  in  order  that  a  gross 
academic  absurdity  be  removed 
from  the  German  university  scene,” 
namely  the  absence  of  studies  “in 
the  culture  of  the  most  important 
power  in  the  world  in  the  twentieth 
century.”  These  are  the  stated  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  qualifications  of 
American  Professors  sought  for 
chairs  in  German  universities  are: 
(1)  that  they  shall  have  going 
programs  in  American  Civiliza¬ 
tion;  (2)  that  they  shall  have  had 
experience  in  graduate  work;  (3) 
that  they  shall  be  known  as  effec¬ 
tive  university  teachers;  (4)  that 
they  should  possess  established 
reputations  for  leadership  in  their 
various  schools;  (5)  that  their  per¬ 
sonalities  be  such  as  to  assure  suc¬ 
cess  in  dealing  with  other  faculty; 
and  (6)  that  they  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Europe  and  Germany 
historically  and  culturally. 

Names  of  nominees  for  chairs 
are  submitted  by  the  Cultural  At- 
tach£  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Bonn.  Papers  are  turned  over  to 
the  respective  university,  and  that 
institution  determines  whether  an 
appointment  should  be  offered. 
Upon  tendering  of  an  appointment, 
negotiations  are  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  university  and  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  State  Department  “sub¬ 
sidizes  all  supplementary  costs  re- 
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quired  to  meet  American  stan¬ 
dards.” 

•  •  • 

After  receiving  the  Schiller  Prixe 
of  Mannheim,  Friedrich  Dttrren- 
matt,  who  has  been  so  successful 
with  Th«  Visit  in  this  country,  was 
given  the  Literature  Prise  of  the 
Canton  Bern  for  his  story  “Das 
Versprechen.” 

•  •  • 

Hans  M.  Wolff,  who  died  in 
Berkeley  in  1968,  will  he  honored 
this  year  in  a  memorial  volume 
consisting  of  studies  written  by 
colleagues  and  friends,  and  edited 
by  Karl  Guthke. 

•  •  • 

Germanics  have  suffered  at  the 
University  of  Frankfurt  since  the 
demise  of  Kurt  May  several  years 
ago.  Two  Germanists  from  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  are  filling  in  as 
Visiting  Professors  during  the 
Sommersemeater  this  year:  O.  J. 
Matthijs  Jolles  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Ludwig  Marcuse  of 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  •  • 

GQ  Subscribers 
by  Percentage 

College  65.1% 

Junior  College  1.0% 

High  School  27.6% 

Elementary  School  0.9% 

Libraries  16.0% 

Administrators  0.4% 

•  •  • 

BRIEF  AUS  DEUTSCHLAND 

Das  Gedenken  an  Schillers  200. 
Geburtstag  gab  dem  Saisonbeginn 
bei  den  deutschen  Schauspielbühnen 
den  Akzent.  Der  erst  vor  fünf 
Jahren  anläßlich  seines  150.  Todes¬ 
tages  gefeierte  und  kritisch  gewür¬ 


digte  Dichter  stand  mit  seinem 
Werk  wiederum  im  Mittelpunkt  der 
geistigen  Besinnung.  An  allen 
Orten  wurde  in  den  Festakten  zur 
Bescheidenheit  ermahnt.  Der 
Schweizer  Dramatiker  Friedrich 
Dürrenmatt,  der  in  Mannheim  den 
Schiller-Preis  erhielt,  weigerte  sich, 
in  den  Klassikern  die  “höchsten 
Güter  der  Nation”  zu  sehen — nicht, 
weil  er  den  Klassikern,  sondern 
weil  er  den  Nationen  mißtraue. 
Er  wollte  den  Klassiker  als  Ge¬ 
sprächspartner  oder  aber  als  einen 
Richter  über  die  Zeit.  Wie  sich  die 
zahlreichen  Gedächtnisreden  darum 
bemühten,  die  letzten  Spuren  einw 
überalterten  Schillerbildes  zu  korri¬ 
gieren,  so  gingen  die  Bühnen 
ihrerseits  daran,  Schillers  dra¬ 
matisches  Werk  abermals  der  Be¬ 
währungsprobe  durch  das  moderne 
Theater  zu  unterziehen,  wobei 
die  Theater  selbst  der  Erprobung 
am  Klassiker  standzuhalten  hatten. 

Diese  Wechselwirkung  wurde  be¬ 
sonders  deutlich  in  der  Schillerfest¬ 
woche,  die  das  Württembergische 
StaaUtheater  in  Stuttgart  veran¬ 
staltete.  Hier  waren  repräsentative 
Bühnen  aus  der  Bundesrepublik 
mit  ihrer  leweiligen  Jubiläumsauf¬ 
führung  angetreten.  Der  Kritiker 
Wilhelm  Westecker  stellte  fest,  daß 
mit  Frankfurt  (“Die  Räuber”), 
Berlin  (“Fiesco”)  Wuppertal 
(“Kabale  und  Liebe”),  Hamburg 
(“Wallensteins  Tod”),  Kassel 
(“Maria  Stuart”),  Düsseldorf 
(“Wilhelm  Teil”)  und  der  Stuttgar¬ 
ter  szenischen  Dokumentation  des 
“Demetrius”-Fragments  “ein  nicht 
zu  verachtendes  föderalistisches 
Konzert”  zustandekam,  das  aller¬ 
dings  nicht  die  Bedeutung  eines 
europäischen  Ereignisses  erlangte. 
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weil  drei  so  wesentliche  BUhnen 
wie  das  Wiener  Burgtheater,  das 
Züricher  Schauspielhaus  und  das 
Bayerische  Staatsschauspiel  wegen 
Rei)ertoire8chwierigkeiten  verzich¬ 
ten  mußten. 

“Sein  Schicksal  liegt  bei  den 
Schauspielern“  stellte  der  Kritiker 
der  “Zeit”,  Johannes  Jacobi,  als 
Fazit  dieser  Stuttgarter  Schiller¬ 
woche  fest,  überall  dort,  wo  es 
der  Schaus];icler  vermag,  mit  den 
Darstcllungsmitteln  von  heute  den 
Wesensgehalt  der  Schillerschen 
Figuren  sinnfällig  zu  machen,  wird 
das  Schiller  oft  zum  Vorwurf 
gemachte  Pathos  in  Sprache  und 
Handlung  zu  dem,  was  es  uns  heute 
noch  sein  kann,  und  worin  es  über¬ 
zeitliche  Gültigkeit  besitzt:  durch¬ 
geistigtes  Widerspiel  zum  Leben. 

Dieses  Ziel  erreichten  mit 
verschiedenen  Mitteln  aber  je^veils 
mit  gültiger  Überzeugungskraft  in 
Stuttgart  die  “Räuber”  -  Insze¬ 
nierung  des  Frankfurter  Intendan¬ 
ten  Harry  Buckwitz  und  Strouz’ 
Inszenierung  des  “Wilhelm  Teil“ 
mit  Attila  Hörbiger  in  der  Titelrolle 
und  Bcrhard  Minetti  als  Geßler. 
Das  Berliner  Schiller-Theater  hatte 
für  die  “Fiesco”-Inszenicrung  den 
Darmstädter  Intendanten  Gustav 
Rudolf  Sellner  verpflichtet.  Über 
diese  auf  ihn  am  überzeugendsten 
wirkende  Inszenierung  schreibt 
Jacobi:  “Sellners  Hauptmittel  war 
das  Wort,  der  reißende  Redestrom, 
genau  das  also,  was  Schiller  seit 
dem  Naturalismus  in  Verruf 
gebracht  hat:  das  ‘Pathos’.”  Um 
dieses  “durchfühlt”  herauszubrin¬ 
gen,  habe  sich  Sellner  bewunderns¬ 
werte  Zurückhaltung  auferlegt, 
ohne  darum  das  “moderne  Theater”, 
dessen  profiliertester  Protagonist 
er  ist,  verraten  zu  haben.  Sellner, 


der  in  den  letzten  Jahren  öfter  in 
Berlin  als  Gast  inszeniert  hat — sein 
letzter  großer  Erfolg  war  die 
Inszenierung  von  Schönbergs  Oper 
“Moses  und  Aron”  bei  den  dies¬ 
jährigen  Festwochen  —  wird  im 
Herbst  1961  als  Nachfolger  von 
Professor  Carl  Ebert  die  Leitung 
der  Städtischen  Oper  in  Berlin 
übernehmen. 

Auf  einsamer  Höhe  stand  in 
Stuttgart,  den  Berichten  zufolge, 
die  Aufführung  von  “Wallensteins 
Tod”  durch  das  Deutsche  Schau¬ 
spielhausin  Hamburg.  “Gründgens”, 
schreibt  Jacobi,  “übernahm  das 
unpopulärste  Stück  auf  der 
Schiller-Olympiade.  Sein  Rang  im 
deutschen  Theater  ist  dadurch 
gekennzeichnet,  daß  der  große 
Schauspieler  jetzt  zum  dritten 
Male  diese  Inszenierung  Ulrich 
Erfurths  auf  den  Spielplan,  erst 
seines  Düsseldorfer,  dann  seines 
Hamburger  Schauspielhauses  setzte 
.  .  .  Gründgens  selber  war  dabei  so 
schlicht,  so  dicht,  so  von  innen  her 
groß  als  untergehender  Wallen¬ 
stein,  wie  nie  zuvor  in  dieser 
Rolle.” 

Knapp  drei  Wochen  später 
reiste  das  Ensemble  des  Deutschen 
Schauspielhauses  nach  Leningrad 
und  Moskau,  um  dort  mit  Gründ¬ 
gens  Inszenierung  des  “Faust  I” 
und  einem  zweiten  Abend,  in  dem 
außer  Kleists  “Zerbrochenem 
Krug"  der  8.  Akt  von  “Wallen¬ 
steins  Tod”  gegeben  wurde,  das 
klassische  deutsche  Drama  in  — 
soweit  es  die  “Fausf’-Inszenienjng 
betrifft  —  sehr  eigenwilliger, 
moderner  Auffassung  zu  re¬ 
präsentieren. 

Den  60.  Geburtstag  dieses  gp-oßen 
deutschen  Theatermannes,  den  Gu¬ 
staf  Gründgens  am  Tage  nach 
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aeiner  Rückkehr  aus  der  UdSSR  “Christ  und  Welt”  berichtet  —  und 
begin)):,  würdigte  die  Öffentlichkeit  in  dem  kleinen  Theater  am  Dom  in 
durch  die  Verleihung  des  Titels  Köln  einen  neuen  Einakter:  “Die 
Professor  seitens  des  Landes  Zukunft  liegt  in  den  Eiern".  Nicht 
Nordrhein-Westfalen  und  die  Ver-  mehr  surrealistisch  in  der  Form, 
leihung  der  Medaille  für  Kunst  aber  in  der  Skurrilität  des  Stoffes, 
und  issenschaft  seitens  der  nicht  minder  aufschlußreich,  was 
Hansestadt  Hamburg.  Die  Stadt  das  Abgründige  im  Menschen  be- 
Berlin  schenkte  dem  einstigen  In-  trifft,  ist  das  neue  Stück,  das 
tendanten  der  Preußischen  StaaU-  Arthur  Adamov  nach  Gogols  Roman 
theater  eine  Plastik  der  Rildhauerin  “Die  toten  Seelen”  schrieb.  Es  kam 
Ren^  Sintenis.  in  einer  sorjjrTäitig  differenzierten 

Das  Schauspiel  war  in  der  ersten  Inszenierung  Dietrich  Haugks  im 
Spielzcithälfte  weniger  novitäten-  Stuttf^arter  Staatsschauspiel  her¬ 
freudig  als  beispielsweise  im  vori-  aus. 

gen  Jahr.  Bemerkenswert  ist  es.  Im  Bereich  der  Oper  gab  es 
daß  mehrere  ausländische  Autoren  eini)te  interessante  Ausgrabun)ren. 
die  Uraufführung  neuer  Werke  Gleich  zweimal  erschien  Claudio 
nach  Deutschland  )7aben.  An  erster  Monteverdi  im  Spielplan  großer 
Stelle  ist  hier  wieder  Gustaf  Häuser.  Hamburg  brachte  “Die 
Gründgens  zu  nennen,  der  das  Krönung  der  Poppea”,  Wuppertal 
bisher  einzige  Drama  des  Iren  “Die  Heimkehr  des  Odysseus”  in 
Lawrence  Durrel  “Sappho”,  ein  in  neuen  musikalischen  Fassungen 
der  Konzeption  für  die  Bühne  viel  auf  die  Opembühne.  Diese  an 
zu  langes  Werk,  inszenierte.  “Wie  vielen  Orten  spürbare  Bemühung 
Gründgens  als  Regisseur  führte  um  eine  Wiederbelebung  der  stren- 
und  klärte,  akzentuierte  und  )ren  Stilistik  der  Barockoper  scheint 
differenzierte,  wie  er  auf  der  mir  das  Pendant  zu  Bestrebunsren 
Szene  Poesie  entbreitete — das  war  im  zeitgenössischen  Opemschaffen 
schlechthin  begeisternd”,  schreibt  zu  sein.  Hier  muß  für  diese  Saison 
der  Kritiker  der  Wochenzeitschrift  vor  allem  Carl  Orff  genannt  wer- 
“Christ  und  Welt”.  “Elisabeth  den,  der  nach  einer  Pause  von  10 
Flickenschildt  (Sappho)  schuf  eine  Jahren  mit  “Ödipus,  der  Tyrann” 
unverg:eßliche  Figur . . .  (es)  wurde  ein  neues  Musikdrama  vorlegt,  das 
literarisches  Theater  von  hohen  in-  wie  schon  “Antiffonae”  die  musika- 
tellektuellen  Graden  gespielt.”  lische  Fassung  eines  Werkes  von 
Nach  wie  vor  ist  Ionescos  kul-  Sophokles  in  der  Übertragung 
turkritisches  Absurditätentheater  Hölderlins  ist.  “Ödipus  der  Tyrann” 
der  deutschen  Bühnen  liebstes  eröffnete  eine  Orff- Woche  der 
Adoptivkind,  wenigstens  jener,  die  Württembergischen  Staatsoper,  die 
auf  das  Verständnis  eines  genü-  sich  die  Pflege  des  Orffschen 
gend  großen  und  großstädtischen  Werkes  in  exemplarischen  In- 
Publikums  zählen  können.  In  szenierungen  seit  Jahren  zur  Auf- 
diesem  Herbst  gab  es  gleich  zwei  gäbe  gemacht  hat.  “Orff  hat,  wie 
Uraufführungen:  bei  Stroux  in  schon  in  der 'Antigonae’,  das gesun- 
Düsseldorf  “Die  Nashörner”  —  gene  Wort  wirken  lassen,  ihm 
eine  Fabel  vom  Menschen  tier,  wie  orchestral  eine  teils  skandierende. 
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teils  rhythmisierende,  teils  auch 
im  Sinne  eines  dramaturgischen 
Klangraumes  untermalende  Ergän¬ 
zung  geboten”,  berichtet  der 
Musikkritiker  von  "Christ  und 
Welt”,  er  möge  sich  aber  vor  bar¬ 
barisch  vordergründigen  und  stil¬ 
losen  Elementen  im  Orchester 
hüten.  "Konstruierte  Primitivität 
als  Prinzip  verfängt  auf  die  Dauer 
nicht.  Sentimentalität  und  Pathos 
sind  dem  neuen  ‘Ödipus’  nicht 
fremd.” 

Die  erste  Spielzeit  unter  dem 
neuen,  aus  Berlin  berufenen  Inten¬ 
danten  Oskar  Fritz  Schuh  an 
den  Städtischen  Bühnen  in  Köln 
veranlaBte  Johannes  Jacobi  zu  der 
besorgten  Frage,  ob  dort  der  große 
Kredit,  den  Schuhs  Vorgänger 
Herbert  Maisch  und  sein  Ober¬ 
spielleiter  Walter  Siems  in  sorg¬ 


samer  Pflege  dem  Schauspiel 
er%'£rben,  preisgegeben  werden 
wird.  Zunächst  scheint  in  Köln  das 
Ballett-Ereignis  der  Saison  mit 
einem  Abend  stattgefunden  zu 
haben,  in  dem  der  Gastchoreograph 
Aurel  von  Miloss  drei  Werke  von 
beispielhafter  moderner  Prägung 
und  künstlerischer  Vollendung  prä¬ 
sentierte. 

Soweit  die  Situation  am  Jahres¬ 
ende.  Für  die  kommenden  Monate 
sind  noch  einige  wesentliche  oder 
wenigstens  Wesentliches  verspre¬ 
chende  Ur-  und  Erstaufführungen 
nngekündigt,  darunter  auch  das 
l  ine  und  andere  Werk  deutscher 
Nachwuchsautoren,  von  denen  in 
dieser  Spielzeit  bislang  noch  nicht 
die  Rede  war. 

Martha  Voctmann 
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Eixest,  Ernest  E.  and  Lois  V.,  German  for  Elementary  School  Chil¬ 
dren,  a  Teachers’  Manual.  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.  (Revised 
edition,  1959).  iv,  91  pp. 

Ellert,  Ernest  E.  and  Ix)is  V.,  Die  Brücke,  ein  Lesebuch,  Band  1.  x, 
71  pp.  Die  Brücke,  ein  Arbeitsbuch,  Band  1.  iii,  59  pp.  Test  Copies 
for  Teacher,  4  pp.  Mimeographed  by  Holland  Public  Schools,  Holland, 
Mich.  (1958). 

The  Teachers*  Manual  is  intended  as  a  guide  and  material  for  aural- 
oral  instruction  from  Kindergarten  to  the  later  elementary  grades.  It 
covers  two  years,  if  used  early,  one  year  if  used  in  the  fourth  grrade  or 
later.  It  contains  21  units  dealing  with  topics  familiar  to  the  small 
child  and  still  essential  and  interesting  enough  in  a  foreign  language 
to  older  children:  such  as.  Die  Faruilic,  Bei  Tisch,  Das  Geld,  Ein  Kind 
ist  krank.  Der  Frühling,  Ostern,  etc.  An  Appendix  contains  songs,  a 
very  short  skit,  and  testa  to  be  given  iwriodically  after  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  units  have  been  mastered.  This  Manual  parallels  in  method  as 
well  as  in  contents  the  Teachers’  Guide  for  German  in  Grade  Three 
published  by  the  Modem  Language  Association.  However,  this  is  not 
meant  as  criticism.  Since  actual  overlapping  in  the  treatment  of  materials 
is  negligible  and  added  variations  in  the  use  of  the  language  can  only 
be  beneficial,  teachers  of  German  in  the  elementary  school  will  welcome 
both  publications  as  complementary  sources  of  effective  instruction. 

The  volumes  of  Die  Brücke  also  complement  each  other  as  reader 
and  workbook,  to  be  used  after  one  or  more  years  of  aural-oral  in¬ 
struction.  They  contain  material  similar  to  that  in  the  Teachers’  Manual, 
presented,  however,  to  the  child  directly  as  reading  matter,  enlivened 
by  amusing  sketches  and  thoroughly  and  entertainingly  practised  and 
tested  in  the  Arbeitsbuch.  “Test  Copies  for  Teacher”  are  bound  separate¬ 
ly.  These  books  seem  admirably  suited  tor  their  purpose,  which  is  to 
avoid  translation  and  to  achieve  the  transition  from  hearing  and  speak¬ 
ing  to  reading  and  writing  in  a  natural  and  simple  way.  They  avoid 
lists  of  vocabulary  and  grammar  explanations,  adhering  to  the  view 
that  a  living  language  should  be  taught  by  imitation  and  memorization 
of  idiomatic  sentence  units  and  by  their  spontaneous  adaptation  to  life 
situations.  As  far  as  this  reviewer  can  judge,  who  has  never  taught 
children,  the  authors  succeed  here  as  in  the  Teachers’  Manual  in  bridg¬ 
ing  the  language  gap  with  ease  and  skill. 

A  set  of  records  or  tapes  reproducing  part  of  the  material  and  spoken 
by  native  Germans,  preferably  children,  would  still  further  enhance 
the  value  of  these  excellent  publications. 

Wells  College  E.  M.  Flei-'^sni» 
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Harold  von  Hofe,  Im  Wandel  der  Jahre,  Revised.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 

&  Co.  (1959).  IX,  274,  XXXIV  pp.  S4.50. 

Im  Wandel  der  Jahre  is  an  astonishingly  fine  beginner’s  reader.  It 
treats,  with  remarkable  liveliness,  the  political  and  cultural  history  of 
Germany  and  Austria  and  it  acquaints  the  reader  with  the  life,  land¬ 
scapes,  and  monuments,  and  with  certain  of  the  political  problems,  past 
and  present,  of  these  lands.  Mr.  von  Hofe,  is  able,  through  the  use  of 
marginal  glosses,  to  make  his  text  engaging  and  thought-provoking  from 
the  very  beginning. 

The  first  chapter.  Die  deutsche  Sprache,  stresses  the  importance  of 
language  to  human  life  —  it  opens  with  a  clever  mimicking  of  Descartes: 
“Ich  spreche,  also  bin  ich“  —  and  sur^'eys  the  languages  and  language- 
groups  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  consonantal  correspondences  between 
English  and  High  German  are  presented,  the  similarities  and  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  English  and  High  German  arc  set  forth,  and  the 
similarities  and  contrasts  between  the  English  and  German  vocabularies 
are  explained.  Chapter  II,  Deutschland:  Historischer  Überblick,  moves 
from  Germanic  times  to  the  present  day,  with  frequent  references  to 
figures  of  scholarly  or  artistic  importance.  In  Chapter  III,  Eine  Reise 
durch  Deutschland,  w’e  visit  the  principal  cities  of  West  Germany  (al¬ 
though  we  see  little  of  the  South).  Chapter  IV,  Berlin  und  die  Freie 
Universität,  deals  with  the  establishment  of  the  Free  University  and 
touches  on  the  problem  of  university  study  in  the  totalitarian  state  and 
that  of  the  individual’s  obligation  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  political 
life  of  his  nation;  these  questions  reappear  in  Chapter  V,  Studenten 
gegen  Hitler,  which  is  based  on  Inge  Aicher-Scholl’s  book,  Die  tceissc 
Rose.  Chapter  VI,  Wien  von  Gestern  und  Heute,  combines  a  short 
political  and  cultural  history  of  Vienna  with  discussion  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  general  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

All  of  these  chapter  make  good  reading.  The  text  is  saved  from  being 
monotonously  expository  by  brief  accounts  of  the  thought  of  certain 
thinkers,  by  the  introduction  of  a  good  deal  of  dialogue,  and  by  occasion¬ 
al  quotations  from  writers  and  others. 

The  reading  is  also  enlivened  by  a  wealth  of  illustration.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  261  pages  are  given  over  to  photographs  and  reproduc¬ 
tions.  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  have  most  of  the  pictures  reduced 
in  size  so  that  either  a  smaller,  less  expensive  book  could  be  produced, 
or  one  of  the  same  proportions  but  with  more  text  (and  without  the  VW- 
adorned  cover!).  My  only  objections  to  the  text  revolve  around  the 
condescension  shown  towards  efforts  to  explain  the  sound-shifts  (some 
mention  could  have  been  made  on  pp.  18-19  of  Jean  Fourquet’s  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  correlations)  and  the  rather  Leharian  and  occasion¬ 
ally  questionable  treatment  of  Viennese  life  (my  Viennese  colleague 
insists  that  the  quotation  on  p.  211  should  read  “Asien  beginnt  an  der 
Taborlinie,”  that  there  are  no  red  roses  beim  Heurigen,  and  that  music 
is  generally  barred  from  the  Kaffeehäuser). 
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But  luch  objection«  «re  trifling:  when  compared  with  the  immense 
respect  I  have  for  the  book.  It  will  be  a  |)otent  force  in  the  fostering: 
of  interest  in  German  civilization  both  on  this  continent  and  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  in  use. 

Victoria  College,  Victoria,  B.C.  GOBDON  L.  Tracy 

Da.  MED.  Johanna  Haarer,  Die  Welt  des  Arztec:  Ein  tnedizinieehea 
Lesebuch  für  Aueländer.  München:  Max  Hueber  Verlag:  (1957).  146 
pp. 

This  interesting  paperbound  book  is  an  informal  and  informative 
discussion  of  some  aspects  of  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
Germany.  Interspersed  throughout  the  book  are  short,  pertinent  quota¬ 
tions,  which,  with  a  few  humorous  anecdotes,  provide  a  change  of  pace. 
Written  especially  for  the  foreign  student  who  intends  to  study  medicine 
in  Germany,  the  book  contains  twenty-seven  chapters  varying  in  lengrth 
from  one  to  nine  pages,  with  an  average  length  of  about  five  pages. 
The  style  is  clear,  the  sentences  relatively  short.  The  book  is  therefore 
suitable  for  use  as  an  intermediate  reader  on  the  college  level,  although 
it  has  no  syntactical  aids. 

Several  initial  chapters  contain  counsel  on  such  things  as  the  lan- 
g:uage  problem,  shelter,  personal  health,  clothing,  diet,  and  the  first 
semester  of  medical  study.  There  then  follow  chapters  on  various 
medical  subjects,  of  which  the  following  are  typical:  “Sauberkeit,  eine 
ärztliche  Tugend,”  “Wie  wechselt  man  einen  Verband?”  “In  der  Sprech¬ 
stunde,”  “Staatsexamen,  Promotion  und  Pflichtassistentenjahre,”  etc. 
The  popular,  non-scientific  tone  will  be  apparent.  Later  chapters  are 
devoted  to  a  few  contributors  to  medical  science.  The  final  chapter  is 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  physician  as  author. 

By  reading  this  entei*taining  book,  the  student  may  acquire  a  rather 
large  vocabulary  not  only  of  medical  but  of  everyday  words.  He  will 
need  a  dictionary,  however,  since  the  book  contains  no  vocabulary  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  appendix  of  245  medical  terms  which  are  glossed  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  Spanish.  Some  vocabulary  aid  is  provided  by  German- 
lang:uage  footnotes.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  large,  clear  photo¬ 
graphs. 

California  Institute  of  Technology  Robert  D.  Waynb 

A.  F.  Cunningham,  Science  Students^  Guide  to  the  German  Language. 
London:  Oxford  University  Press  (1958).  xiii,  186  pp. 

This  book  offers  a  concise  presentation  of  German  grammar  coupled 
with  a  large  selection  of  readings  in  various  scientific  and  technical 
fields.  The  goal  is  clearly  and  simply  a  reading  knowledge  of  scientific 
German.  Like  other  English  foreign  language  grammars,  this  one  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  student  is  well  acquainted  with  the  nomenclature  and 
theory  of  grammar,  and  that  he  can  readily  absorb  rather  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  grammar  analysis.  The  book  is  unillustrated. 

The  first  ninety-six  pages  present  the  grammar  in  nineteen  “chapters”, 
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including  approximately  nineteen  pages  of  illustrative  German  text  for 
translation.  Most  of  this  material,  which  is  from  the  fields  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  is  either  adapted  from  German  writings  or  quoted  verbatim. 
Only  Chapters  II  and  III  are  provided  with  exercises.  Treatment  of  the 
imperative  is  omitted. 

Since  the  author  is  convinced  that  a  vocabulary  “merely  postpones 
[the  student’s]  learning  to  use  a  dictionary  effectively,”  she  has  omitted 
lesson  vocabularies  as  well  as  a  general  vocabulary,  and  intends  that 
the  student  will  use  a  dictionary  from  the  first  day  of  study.  Following 
the  grammar  section  of  the  book,  therefore,  she  gives  a  three-page  sec¬ 
tion  of  "Hints  on  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary.”  She  next  provides  a  short, 
fairly  adequate  list  of  dictionaries,  after  which  she  supplies  eighty- 
four  pages  of  up-to-date,  unannotated  readings  more  or  less  evenly 
divided  among  the  fields  of  chemistry,  geology,  geography,  mathematics, 
engineering,  bacteriology,  and  physics.  They  are  selected  mostly  from 
periodicals,  from  a  few  books,  and  from  the  Große  Broekham.  Most 
are  addressed  to  scientists,  while  a  few  are  addressed  to  a  more  popular 
audience.  The  readings  are  not  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.  Most  of 
the  selections  are  suitable  in  length  for  a  day’s  assignment.  The  book 
is  provided  with  a  short  index. 

The  concise  treatment  of  grammar,  the  attention  paid  to  syntactical 
problems,  and  the  inclusion  of  much  reading  matter  are  attractive 
features  of  this  grammar.  However,  its  very  conciseness  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness  are  achieved  at  the  expense  of  so  many  accepted  features 
of  American  grammars  that  few  American  teachers  and  fewer  American 
students  will  find  the  book  to  their  liking.  It  might  nevertheless  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  individual  study  by  mature  students  well  versed  in  gram¬ 
mar  for  whom  its  good  points  would  overweigh  its  shortcomings. 
California  Institute  of  Technology  Robert  D.  Wayne 

Fallada  Hans,  Zwei  zarte  Lämmchen  weiß  wie  Schnee,  ed.  Hanna 
Hafkesbrink.  vi,  261  pp.  $2.40.  —  Mann,  Thomas,  Bekenntnisse  des 
Hochstaplers  Felix  Kritll,  ed.  Paul  Kurt  Ackermann.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  (1958).  xii,  243  pp.  $2.95. 

Both  of  these  attractive  texts  are  provided  with  a  useful  “visible  vocab¬ 
ulary”  (actually,  notes  facing  each  page  of  text)  in  which  the  harder 
words  and  phrases  are  explained.  The  end  vocabulary  is  also  retained. 

Fallada’s  story  of  the  courtship  tribulations  of  a  little  clerk  is  down- 
to  earth,  crisply  written,  and  full  of  wry,  tolerant  humor.  It  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  students,  unless  they  grow  exasperated  with  the  ineffectual 
hero  in  the  course  of  a  half-semester. 

Mistakes  in  endings  and  the  like  are  more  frequent  than  one  would 
wish  and  sometimes  interfere  with  the  sense,  as  on  p.  35,  where  ihr  Auge 
and  es  (for  er)  must  be  read  on  lines  7  and  10.  A  persistent  type  of  er¬ 
ror  is  the  illogical  shifting  of  tenses  within  a  sentence  or  paragraph 
(this  is  apparently  not  a  stylistic  peculiarity  of  Fallada,  since  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  edition  of  the  original  consulted).  The  notes  are  quite 
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thorough,  defining  all  but  the  aimplest  words.  Compounds  are  often 
broken  down,  though  this  is  done  rather  capriciously  (e.g.,  in  the  case 
of  abendlich  and  Freud<.ntag,  but  not  Brennpunkt,  Kammgamteppieh, 
or  UrkundenfäUchung).  There  are  a  few  doubtful  renderings,  e.g., 
xueammenfahren  “startle,”  p.  84;  wobei  “whereat,”  pp.  G4,  68;  herauf- 
poltern  “run  up  with  a  rumbling  noise  .  .  .  ,”  p.  124;  Fußball-Konfekt 
“candies  in  the  shape  of  soccer  balls,”  p.  56  (they  are  used  as  soccer 
balls).  “Quiet”  does  not  fit  the  context  for  ruhig,  p.  94.  “Fresh”  and 
“dumb”  should  be  indicated  as  slang  (pp.  154,  176).  Odd  idioms  oc> 
casionally  become  more  so  in  translation  (“You  are  the  oddest-shaped 
noodle  of  the  whole  bunch,”  p.  166). 

The  illustrations  are  of  high  quality  but  seem  unduly  arch.  The 
poaition  of  the  page  numbers  makes  reference  unhandy. 

•  «  *  • 

The  edition  of  Mann’s  novel  is  “drastically  abridged,”  comprising  one- 
fifth  of  the  original  length,  and  should  be  used  with  this  in  mind.  Cer¬ 
tainly  much  of  the  spice,  as  well  as  some  of  the  “philosophy,”  is  lost,  but 
the  essence  does  somehow  remain.  The  policy  has  been  to  leave  individual 
sentences  intact  (though  two  excisions  of  ticklish  references  to  race  and 
sex  were  found,  p.  5,  line  6  and  p.  7  lines  20-21).  The  abridgement 
leads  to  some  jerky  transitions,  overly  terse  dialogues,  and  incongruities 
(e.g.,  the  sudden,  baffling  growth  of  Felix’s  bank  account,  p.  195). 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  text  reads  quite  smoothly,  and  the  style 
is  unmistakably  Mann’s.  The  annotation  is  expert,  the  introductory  re¬ 
marks  informative.  In  spite  of  its  considerable  difficulty,  this  appears 
to  be  the  most  attention-holding  intermediate  text  yet  to  appear. 

Indeed,  both  texts  form  a  significant  addition  to  the  mature  and  lively 
intermediate  material  now  at  our  disposal. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  Lee  B.  Jennings 

Kibchhoff,  Gerhard;  Deutsche  Gegenwart:  Ein  literarisches  Lesebuch 
für  Ausländer.  132p.  DM  4.80  (boards  DM  6.50).  —  Meldau,  Rudolf, 
Kleines  Deutsehlandbuch  für  Ausländer.  77p.  München:  Max  Hueber 
Verlag  (1958).  DM  3.80. 

These  volumes  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  Deutsche  Reihe  für  Aus¬ 
länder,  which  has  included  Schultz-Gricsbach,  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  für 
Ausländer  and  Leseheft  für  Ausländer.  The  Deutschlandbueh,  sub¬ 
titled  Die  wichtigsten  Sachgebiete  und  ihr  Wortschatz,  is  a  valuable 
and  well-organized  collection  of  brief  articles  and  sample  conversations 
on  such  topics  as  the  German  school  system,  family  life,  theater,  movies, 
TV,  clothes,  travel,  etc.  The  text  is  written  in  informal,  lively,  occasion¬ 
ally  colloquial  style,  and  the  vocabulary  is  thoroughly  modern  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  up-to-date  to  include  “transistor  sets.”  Some  expressions,  such 
as  “MaQ”  (as  a  unit  of  beer  consumption),  are  clearly  labeled  as 
colloquialisms,  while  others,  for  example  “ein  alter  Drache”  (of  the 
female  variety),  are  not.  Stilted  and  bookish  expressions  are  extremely 
rare;  one  instance  is  “Welches  ist  Ihr  Alter,  bitte?” 
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An  alphabetical  index  liats  the  pages  on  which  each  word  appears. 
It  would,  however,  be  more  helpful  if  it  were  more  thorough.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  index  contains  the  word  Zu'trehfell,  but  not  the  word 
Glatze  (perhaps  on  the  theory  that  all  men  are  possessed  of  the  former, 
but  only  some  of  the  latter),  or — and  Freudians  would  have  a  field  day 
here — both  Schwager  and  Schwägerin,  but  not  Schwiegermutter,  al¬ 
though  all  these  words  occur  in  the  text  But  since  so  many  German 
textbooks  have  no  index  at  all,  even  an  incomplete  one  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  and  helps  make  this  a  useful  text  for  composition  and  con¬ 
versation  classes. 

The  same,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  for  its  companion  volume,  an 
anthology  of  modem  prose  and  lyrics  of  very  uneven  quality.  One  won¬ 
ders  vt’hy  such  names  as  Goes,  Kafka,  Wiechert,  Hauptmann,  Le  Fort, 
Langgässer,  Werfel,  Zweig,  Kasack,  Andres,  Schaper,  Lemet-Holcnia, 
Musil,  Plievier,  to  mention  just  a  few,  have  been  omitted  in  favor  of 
authors  like  Hermann  Joseph  MUller,  who,  judging  by  the  sample  of  his 
prose,  must  be  a  better  street  car  conductor  than  a  writer,  or  Friede 
Lampe,  whose  story  “Eduard — Eine  kleine  Formfibel”  is  undoubtedly 
the  low  point  in  this  volume.  Hermann  Hesse  is  represented  by  two 
selections  (an  honor  he  shares  only  with  Wolfgang  Borchert),  Thomas 
Mann  by— of  all  things — a  letter  of  congratulation  to  a  book  store  owner 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  shop. 

Among  the  lyricists,  Trakl  (who  died  in  1914)  is  included;  Rilke, 
George,  and  Hofmannsthal  (all  of  whom  died  later)  are  not.  Nor  are 
such  contemporary  poets  as  Paul  Celan,  Reinhold  Schneider,  Hans 
Holthusen,  and  others. 

The  texts  are  followed  by  brief  biographies  and  bibliographies,  which 
are  sketchy  but  adequate,  and  by  explanatory  notes  which  are  as  uneven 
as  the  selections  themselves  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  poems, 
often  more  obscure  than  the  passage  they  try  to  explain.  While  the 
editor  considers  the  phrase  "nach  einer  Weile”  in  need  of  annotation, 
he  apparently  believes  that  everyone  knows  what  a  Glyzinie  is  (I  don’t). 
The  use  of  vome  for  vom  is  labelled  “Umgangssprache,”  komm  man 
is  not.  The  word  Augenglas  is  explained  by  the  word  Brillr — although 
the  reverse  might  be  more  logical.  In  one  case,  the  seventh  stanza  of  a 
six-stanza  poem  is  analyzed  in  the  notes — no  mean  feat  in  itself.  Finally, 
the  expression  “aus  der  Blust”  is  explained  in  the  notes  as  “aus  dem 
Blust:  alles  was  blüht.”  Is  it  der,  die  or  das  Blust?  A  quick  check  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  Sprachbrockhaus  lists  both  die  and  das,  while  Kluge 
prefers  der.  But  which  is  a  student  to  use  (assuming,  of  course,  that 
he  would  ever  want  to  use  that  word  at  all)? 

Ohio  University  Hqibert  Lederer 

Ryder,  Frank  G.,  Zehn  Jahrzehnte  1860  -  1960.  A  Holt-Dryden  Book. 

New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  (1959).  xiii,  200,  xxxix  pp.  $2.90. 

Although  this  volume  contains  but  ten  short  Novellen,  it  accomplishes 
its  aim  rather  well,  which  is  “to  provide  the  student  of  intermediate 
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G«rman  with  reading  of  real  literary  significance."  One  story  each  is 
given  for  ten  different  authors,  representative  of  each  decade:  Raabe, 
Keller,  Ebner- Escltenbach,  Mann,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Paul  Ernst,  Wiechert, 
Borchert,  and  Gaiscr.  (Neat  portraits  of  the  authors  appear  on  the  cover 
of  the  b(wk.) 

Each  story  is  presented  in  its  original  form.  To  help  the  student,  there 
is  generous  annotation.  This  is  of  two  kinds:  marginal,  for  unusual 
expressions  or  non-recurring  words;  and  footnotes  for  comments  on 
syntax  and  idioms,  and  for  factual  information.  The  latter  is  clear  and 
precise,  but  in  some  cases  it  might  have  been  a  little  more  generous, 
as  in  the  case  of  "Else  von  der  Tanne,"  where  more  could  have  been 
said  about  the  Thirty  Years  War.  The  liberal  apparatus  is  possible 
because  of  the  large  size  of  the  page  -  8  x  10^.  Of  this  the  text  occupies 
only  3x6^.  Incidentally,  there  arc  no  markings  of  any  kind  in  the  text. 

At  the  back  of  the  book  there  are  6  pages  of  questions  on  the  stories, 
32  pages  of  vocabulary,  a  list  of  “exact  and  nearly  exact  cognates,”  and 
the  principal  parts  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs.  An  additional  aid 
might  have  been  provided  by  indicating  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
words  (e.g.,  Trikot,  Distanz,  Chaos,  Marquis). 

In  the  Introduction  a  brief  sur\'cy  of  the  literary  trends  of  the  ten 
decades  is  presented.  Each  Novelle  is  also  introduced  by  a  page  on  the  life 
of  the  writer  and  a  page  or  two  of  comments  on  the  content  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  story  that  follows.  Professor  Ryder  suggests  that  this 
“critical  foreword”  should  be  read  after  the  story.  In  general,  the  re¬ 
flections  on  the  style  and  content  of  the  selection  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  and  evaluation.  Since,  however.  Professor  Ryder  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  train  the  student  to  think  for  himself,  he  ought  not  to 
inject  personal  moral  reflections.  For  example,  with  reference  to  Bor- 
chert’s  pacifism,  he  says  “This  is  the  answer  of  a  radical  young  man  .  .  . 
It  may  not  be  the  right  one,  of  course,  but  if  it  is  not  we  should  find 
another.”  Borchert’s  indictment  of  war  is  so  relentless  and  so  incisive 
that  further  comment  is  needless. 

On  the  whole,  however,  “Zehn  Jahirehnte”  is  an  unusually  fine  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  representative  Novellen,  provided  with  sufficient  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  to  permit  the  student  to  enjoy  and  understand  the  selections. 
Possibly  the  reader’s  interest  will  be  aroused  to  the  extent  of  wanting 
to  read  more  of  the  works  of  some  of  the  authors  in  this  collection. 

Board  of  Education  Theodore  Huebener 

New  York  City 


LINGUISTICS 

Theodore  Longaraugh,  General  Semantics.  New  York:  Vantage  Press, 
Inc.  (1957).  Cloth,  x,  196  pp.  $3.76. 

As  the  title  of  this  book  suggests,  its  author,  Mr.  Longabaug^,  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  late  Alfred  Korzybski,  who,  especially  in 
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his  work  Science  and  Sanity  (1933),  examined  the  relation  of  language 
to  reality,  stressing  therein  his  conviction  that  this  relationship  had 
been  disturbed  because  of  logical  fallacies  affecting  the  structuring 
processes  of  various  languages.  The  author  of  General  Semantics  has, 
so  he  believes,  hit  upon  the  way  whereby  we  may  correct  those  errors 
which  have  so  nearly  destroyed  us. 

Mr.  Longabaugh,  a  publicity  writer  and  advertising  manager  by  oc¬ 
cupation,  believes  that  Science  and  Science  alone  can  divert  us  from  our 
head-long  rush  into  oblivion  and  lead  us  into  a  new  world  in  which 
mankind  would  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  "encapsulated**  civilizations 
and  could  build  for  itself  a  new  order  properly  oriented  toward  reality: 
.  .  if  science  should  succeed  in  winning  its  freedom  it  might .  .  . 
take  over  as  receiver  for  the  bankrupt  folk  civilization  ...  A 
rectified  civilization  would  then  proceed  on  the  basis  of  pure 
rationality  with  universality  and  true  orientation  to  reality** 

(p.  172).  “Organization  would  soon  tend  to  become  integral  .  .  . 
under  a  single  authority  of  universally  recognized  qualifica¬ 
tions,  whose  only  purposes  under  sciences  would  be  to  serve 
mankind  equally  and  without  exceptions.  Tendencies  toward  non¬ 
conformity,  insubordination  and  conflict  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
groups  and  nations  (if,  indeed,  there  would  be  any  nations  in 
the  old  sense)  would  first  diminish  and  then  vanish**  (p.  196). 

Its  technical-sounding  title  to  the  contrary,  this  is  not  a  scholarly 
book.  The  author  makes  some  exceedingly  unscientific  statements  about 
language  and,  I  suspect,  about  several  other  areas  of  knowledge.  His 
vocabulary  is  studded  with  quite  un-Korzybskian  abstractions.  He  has 
only  slight  regard  for  historical  detail  or  accuracy,  and  he  reconstructs 
pre-history  entirely  to  his  own  liking.  Although  obviously  an  intelligent 
man,  he  has  not  been  trained  in  the  ways  of  scholarship.  Non-academic 
writers  resent  this  sort  of  criticism;  they  grow  impatient  over  our 
preoccupation  with  procedure,  and  wonder  why  we  are  not  content  to 
accept  the  over-all  value,  the  intuitive  brilliance,  of  their  ideas.  In 
which  case  they  should  give  their  books  novelistic  titles  and  avoid  having 
them  reviewed  by  learned  journals. 

Anyone  interested  in  a  simple,  informative,  and  accurate  account  of 
General  Semantics  and  its  applications  should  read  such  works  as  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Thought  and  Action  by  S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  The  Tyranny  of 
Words  by  Stuart  Chase. 

University  of  Southern  California  John  T.  Waterman 

Heilfortii,  Gerhard.  Glückauf.  Geschichte,  Bedeutung  und  Sozialkraft 
des  BergmannsgruBes.  Essen:  Verlag  Glückauf,  GMBH,  (1958). 
pp. 

Die  Verbindung  von  Sprach-  und  Geistesgeschichte  ist  in  diesem 
Buche  aufs  glücklichste  zustande  gekommen.  Prof.  Heilfurth,  aus¬ 
gezeichneter  Kenner  der  Bergwerkssprache,  gibt  zuerst  eine  kurze 
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Geaehichte  des  Bergbaus  in  Deutschland  und  beschreibt  dann,  auf  diesem 
Hintergrund,  die  Bedeutungsentwicklung  der  beiden  Elemente  des  Wortes 
Glückauf  in  der  Fachsprache  der  Bergleute.  Er  weist  darauf  hin,  daß 
Glück  hier  das  gute  Resultat  der  schweren  Arbeit,  den  Fund  bedeutet, 
während  auf  ursprünglich  Richtung  bezeichnet,  dann  offen,  geöffnet 
bedeutet,  und  darauf  wieder  synonym  wird  mit  in  der  Höhe,  empor.  Der 
nächste  Abschnitt  zeichnet  die  geographisch-chronologische  Verbreitung 
des  Wortes  Glückauf  nach,  das  wir  zuerst  aus  der  Gelehrtenliteratur 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts  kennenlemcn.  Doch  bedeutet  dies  nach  der  Re¬ 
formation  nicht,  daß  es  dort  auch  entstanden  sei. 

Interessant  ist  es  zu  sehen,  wie,  wührend  im  Mittelalter  der  Strom 
der  Bergwerksausdrücke  vom  Harz  ins  Erzgebirge  floß,  im  17.  Jahr¬ 
hundert  die  Grußformel  Glückauf,  aus  dem  Erzgebirge  stammend,  mit 
den  nach  dem  Norden  ziehenden  Bergleuten  in  den  Harz  gelangt.  Auch 
im  Ausland  hat  sie  sich  das  Bürgerrecht  erworben.  Neben  den  vom 
Verf.  zitierten  Belegen  für  die  Verbreitung  von  Glückauf  in  den  nieder¬ 
ländischen  Kohlenbergwerken  möchte  ich  auf  eine  Stelle  aus  Herman 
Heyermans’  Droomkoninkje  hinweisen,  wo  der  junge  Bergarbeiter 
seinem  Söhnchen  erklärt:  “Alle  Bergleute  sagen,  wenn  sie  sich  begegnen: 
‘Glückaur,  das  heiß  so  viel  wie:  ‘Glück,  wenn  du  wieder  am  Tage  bist, 
oder  ‘Gott  segne  dich’,  oder  ‘Bis  bald  im  Licht!’  Bist  du  nun  in  Holland 
oder  in  Deutschland  oder  vielleicht  irgendwownst:  sie  sagen  nicht 
‘Guten  Morgen’  oder  ‘Guten  Mittag’  oder  ‘Guten  Abend’  ...  sie  sagen 
nur  ‘Glück  auf!’  —  und  wenn  Vater  ‘Guten  Tag’  sagen  würde,  würden 
sie  denken,  er  sei  verrückt  ....’’  (übers,  aus:  P.  Maassen,  De  Muze 
van  het  Zwourte  Goud.  Mijn  en  Mijnwerker  in  de  Nederlandse  en  de 
Limburgee  Letterkunde.  Maastricht,  1949,  S.  111-112). 

Den  größten  Teil  seines  Buches  widmet  der  Verf.  der  Verwendung 
der  Formel  in  Briefen  und  Liedern,  bei  Festanlässen  und  bei  Beer¬ 
digungen;  er  zeigt,  wie  ihre  Bedeutung  zuletzt  als  Name  von  Geschäften 
gebraucht  und  verwässert  wird.  Wichtig  ist  der  Abschnitt,  der  über 
die  Verwendung  von  Glückauf  in  der  Dichtkunst  handelt,  weil  da  gezeigt 
wird,  wie  die  verschiedenen  Zeitströmungen  darin  ihr  Verhältnis  zur 
Umwelt  spiegeln.  Im  Schlußkapitel  begründet  der  Verf.  den  Wert  seiner 
Einzeluntersuchung  mit  den  Worten  W.  H.  Riehls,  daß  Studien  über 
“die  kleinen  Dinge’’  nur  dann  Wert  haben,  wenn  sie  “in  Beziehung  zum 
Gesamtbild  des  sozial-kulturellen  Geschehens  gesetzt  werden’’  (S.  173). 
Wir  beglückwünschen  Prof.  Heilfurth  zu  seiner  methodischen  Arbeit, 
worin  er  dieses  Ziel  vollkommen  erreicht  hat.  Aufhellende,  gut  repro¬ 
duzierte  Abbildungen,  kurze  Anmerkungen  und  ein  vollständiges  Lite¬ 
raturverzeichnis,  dem  ich  noch  das  oben  zitierte  Buch  von  Maassen 
hinzufügen  möchte,  erhöhen  den  Wert  dieses  musterhaften  Buches. 
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